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“The Faith By Which We Live” 


FALSE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Inaugural Address, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1949 


R. VICE PRESIDENT, Mr. Chief Justice and 
fellow-citizens: I accept with humility the honor 
which the American people have conferred upon 
me. I accept it with a deep resolve to do all that I can for 
the welfare of this nation and for the peace of the world. 

In performing the duties of my office, I need the help 
and the prayers of every one of you. I ask for your en- 
couragement and for your support. The tasks we face are 
difficult, and we can accomplish them only if we work to- 
gether. 

Each period of our national history has had its special 
challenges. Those that confront us now are as momentous 
as any in the past. Today marks the beginning not only of 
a new Administration, but of a period that will be eventful, 
perhaps decisive, for us and for the world. 

It may be our lot to experience, and in a large measure to 
bring about, a major turning point in the long history of the 
human race. The first half of this century has been marked 
by unprecedented and brutal attacks on the rights of man, 
and by the two most frightful wars in history. The supreme 
need of our time is for men to learn to live together in 
peace and harmony. 

The peoples of the earth face the future with grave un- 
certainty, composed almost equally of great hopes and great 
fears. In this time of doubt, they look to the United States 
as never before for good will, strength, and wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we take this occasion to pro- 
claim to the world the essential principles of faith by which 
we live, and to declare our aims to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the faith which has 
inspired this nation from the beginning. We believe that all 
men have a right to equal justice under law and equal op- 
portunity to share in the common good. We believe that 
all men have the right to freedom of thought and expression. 


We believe that all men are created equal because they are 
created in the image of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 

The American people desire, and are determined to work 
for, a world in which all nations and all peoples are free to 
govern themselves as they see fit and to achieve a decent 
and satisfying life. Above all else, our people desire, and 
are determined to work for, peace on earth—a just and 
lasting peace—based on genuine agreement freely arrived 
at by equals. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the United States and other 
like-minded nations find themselves directly opposed by a 
regime with contrary aims and a totally different concept 
of life. 

That regime adheres to a falyg philosophy which pur- 
ports to offer freedom, security, and greater opportunity to 
mankind. Misled by that philosophy, many peoples have 
sacrificed their liberties only to learn to their sorrow that 
deceit and mockery, poverty and tyranny, are their reward. 

That false philosophy is communism. 


CoMMUNISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY 


Communism is based on the belief that man is so weak 
and inadequate that he is unable to govern himself, and 
therefore requires the rule of strong masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that man has the 
moral and intellectual capacity, as well as the inalienable 
right, to govern himself with reason and justice. 

Communism subjects the individual to arrest without 
lawful cause, punishment without trial, and forced labor as a 
chattel of the state. It decrees what information he shall 
receive, what art he shall produce, what leaders he shall 
follow, and what thoughts he shall think. 

Democracy maintains that government is established for 
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the benefit of the individual, and is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the rights of the individual and 
his freedom in the exercise of those abilities of his. 

Communism maintains that social wrongs can be cor- 
rected only by violence. 

Democracy has proved that social justice can be achieved 
through peaceful change. 

Communism holds that the world is so widely divided 
into opposing classes that war is inevitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can settle differences 
justly and maintain a lasting peace. 

These differences between communism and democracy 
do not concern the United States alone. People everywhere 
are coming to realize that what is involved is material well- 
being, human dignity, and the right to believe in and wor- 
ship God. 

I state these differences, not to draw issues of belief as 
such, but because the actions resulting from the Communist 
philosophy are a threat to the efforts of free nations to bring 
about world recovery and lasting peace. 


ExpANp Wor.tp TRADE 


Since the end of hostilities, the United States has invested 
its substance and its energy in a great constructive effort to 
restore peace, stability and freedom to the world. 

We have sought no territory and we have imposed our 
will on none. We have asked for no privileges that we 
would not extend to others. 

We have constantly and vigorously supported the United 
Nations and related agencies as a means of applying demo- 
cratic principles to international relations. We have con- 
sistently advocated and relied upon peaceful settlement of 
disputes among nations. 

We have made every effort to secure agreement on effec- 
tive international control of our most powerful weapon, 
and we have worked steadily for the limitation and control 
of all armaments. 

We have encouraged, by precept and example, the ex- 
pansion of world trade on a sound and fair basis. 

Almost a year ago, in company with sixteen free nations 
of Europe, we launched the greatest cooperative economic 
program in history. The purpose of that unprecedented 
effort is to invigorate and strengthen democracy in Europe, 
so that the free people of that Continent can resume their 
rightful place in the forefront of civilization and can con- 
tribute once more to the security and welfare of the world. 

Our efforts have brought new hope to all mankind. We 
have beaten back despair and defeatism. We have saved a 
number of countries from losing their liberty. Hundreds of 
millions of people all over the world now agree with us, 
that we need not have war—that we can have peace. 

The initiative is ours. 

We are moving on with other nations to build an even 
stronger structure of international order and justice. We 
shall have as our partners countries which, no longer solely 
concerned with the problem of national survival, are now 
working to improve the standards of living of all their peo- 
ple. We are ready to undertake new projects to strengthen 
a free world. 


“PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM” 


In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom 
will emphasize four major courses of action. 

First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the 
United Nations and related agencies, and we will continue 
to search for ways to strengthen their authority and in- 
crease their effectiveness. We believe that the United Na- 


tions will be strengthened by the new nations which are 
being formed in lands now advancing toward self-govern- 
ment under democratic principles. 

Second, we will continue our programs for world eco- 
nomic recovery. 

This means, first of all, that we must keep our full weight 
behind the European Recovery Program. We are confi- 
dent of the success of this major venture in world recovery. 
We believe that our partners in this effort will achieve the 
status of self-supporting nations once again. 

In addition, we must carry out our plans for reducing the 
barriers to world trade and increasing its volume. Eco- 
nomic recovery and peace itself depend on increased world 
trade. 

Third, we will strengthen freedom-loving nations against 
the dangers of aggression. 

We are working out with a number of countries a joint 
agreement designed to strengthen the security of the North 
Atlantic area. Such an agreement would take the form of 
a collective defense arrangement within the terms of the 
United Nations Charter. 

We have already established such a defense pact for the 
Western Hemisphere by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

The primary purpose of these agreements is to provide 
unmistakable proof of the joint determination of the free 
countries to resist armed attack from any quarter. Every 
country participating in these arrangements must contribute 
all it can to the common defense. 

If we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any 
armed attack affecting our national security would be met 
with overwhelming force, the armed attack might never 
occur. 

I hope soon to send to the Senate a treaty respecting the 
North Atlantic Security Plan. 

In addition, we will provide military advice and equip- 
ment to free nations which will cooperate with us in the 
maintenance of peace and security. 


“A Botp New ProcRAM” 


Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of un- 
der-developed areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in con- 
ditions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They 
are victims of disease. Their economic life is primitive and 
stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to 
them and to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people. 

The United States is pre-eminent among the nations in 
the development of industrial and scientific techniques. The 
material resources which we can afford to use for the assist- 
ance of other peoples are limited. But our imponderable 
resources in technical knowledge are constantly growing 
and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available tc peace-loving 
peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their aspirations for a better life. 
And, in cooperation with other nations, we should foster 
capital investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, more cloth- 
ing, more materials for housing, and more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens. 
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We invite other countries to pool their technological 
resources in this undertaking. Their contributions will be 
warmly welcomed. This should be a cooperative enterprise 
in which all nations work together through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies whenever practicable. 
It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of peace, 
plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private capital, agricul- 
ture, and labor in this country, this program can greatly 
increase the industrial activity in other nations and can raise 
substantially their standards of living. 

Such new economic developments must be devised and 
controlled to the benefit of the peoples of the areas in which 
they are established. Guarantees to the investor must be 
balanced by guarantees in the interest of the people whose 
resources and whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit— 
has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a program 
of development based on the concepts of democratic fair- 
dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit 
from a constructive program for the better use of the world’s 
human and natural resources. Experience shows that our 
commerce with other countries expands as they progress 
industrially and economically. 


“GREATER PRODUCTION THE Key TO PROSPERITY” 


Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. 
And the key to greater production is a wider and more 
vigorous application of modern scientific and_ technical 
knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to 
help themselves can the human family achieve the decent, 
satisfying life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir 
the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human oppressors, but also against their ancient 
enem.es—hunger, misery, and despair.. 

On the basis of these four major courses of action we 
hope to help create the conditions that will lead eventually 


to personal freedom and happiness for all mankind. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out these policies, 
it is clear that we must have continued prosperity in this 
country and we must keep ourselves strong. 

Slowly but surely we are weaving a world fabric of 
international security and growing prosperity. 


Our ALLIES FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 


We are aided by all who wish to live in freedom from 
fear—even by those who live today in fear under their own 
Governments. 

We are aided by all who want relief from lies and propa- 
ganda—those who desire truth and sincerity. 

We are aided by all who desire self-government and a 
voice in deciding their own affairs. 

We are aided by all who long for economic security— 
for the security and abundance that men in free societies 
can enjoy. 

We are aided by all who desire freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, and freedom to live their own lives for 
useful ends. 

Our allies are the millions who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

In due time, as our stability becomes manifest, as more 
and more nations come to know the benefits of democracy 
and to participate in growing abundance, I believe that 
those countries which now oppose us will abandon their 
delusions and join with the free nations of the world in a 
just settlement of international differences. 

Events have brought our American democracy to new 
influence and new responsibilities. They will test our cour- 
age, our devotion to duty, and our concept of liberty. 

But I say to all men, what we have achieved in liberty, 
we will surpass in greater liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we will advance 
toward a world where man’s freedom is secure. 

To that end we will devote our strength, our resources, 
and our firmness of resolve. With God’s help, the future of 
mankind will be assured in a world of justice, harmony 
and peace. 





Balance of Power for Peace 


STRATEGY CUM STATESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT ELLISTON, Managing Editor, Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before Semi-Annual Meeting Committee for Economic Development, New York, N. Y., December 9, 1948 


I am reminded of a conversation I had ten years ago 
with Andre Siegfried. Siegfried told me how his 
grandfather used to look ahead with his friends in the bil- 
liard room after dinner. Their after-dinner talk was con- 
cerned with the rate of interest when their grandchildren 
came of age. They had in mind, of course, the income they 
could hand down. They thought in terms of fifty years 
hence. Siegfried said, “I, the grandson, am an economist, 
and if I were asked to look ahead, 1 would have to limit my- 
self to three months, not 50 years.” Good old days, good 
old Victorian days: J shall say that in less than the period 
you set, we have a chance of settling down, and that the 
alternative of settling down is blowing up. 
Now settling down is a vague phrase, and I shall explain. 
By settling down I mean the establishment of a balance of 


Yr: ask your speakers to look ahead four years, and 





power with the Soviet Union which will promote and retain 
that uneasy equilibrium which the historian calls peace. 
The layman really means the same thing when he uses 
the word peace. For the idea in his mind is associated with 
that blessed state of affairs when the world lived under 
and was shielded by a Pax Britannica. And Britain was 
the classical practitioner of the balance of power. But there 
is now no Pax, and precious little Britannica. The modern 
fact is that in the absence of a Universal Order, a One 
World, a new balance has to be laid down, and destiny has 
put the task on our doorstep, and from that task there is 
no escape in terms either of national or of individual ful- 
fillment. It is what William James called a “forced option.” 
We are in this balance of power business as a permanent 
protagonist, and no longer can we say about foreigners, with 
that air of half-commitment which springs from a residual 
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feeling of security isolation, “We'll give ‘em billions of 
dollars so long as we don’t have to see ’em.” 

This job of creating a balance of power has to be under- 
taken in the very zone of war. A collision—a shooting 
collision—is always potential, a war of the spheres, though 
neither Titan, neither America nor Russia, wants it. 

If this had been last Thursday, I could have brought you 
the apprehension of quite a few policy-makers in Washing- 
ton on the possibility of disturbance over the weekend. The 
lights were then burning late in Washington offices as the 
policymakers sought to figure out what the Russians might 
do to sabotage the balloting in Berlin. Would they put their 
goons and stooges into the Western sectors and try to wreck 
the polling booths? Would they risk a formal invasion? 
Nobody could be sure what would happen, and, though the 
policy-makers are now breathing more easily, they know 
that the test of strength will continue, and that crisis will 
be piled on crisis till there is either war or a live and let 
live arrangement. 

The very mention of a collision, of war, is, according to 
the new Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, 
blasphemous. I agree that a new war would be something 
to shudder over. It might indeed be the end of what we 
call civilization. Opinions vary in the Pentagon about the 
duration, depending upon what branch of the service you 
are talking to. To hear some of the air generals talk, you 
would think that war would be over in a matter of a few 
weeks, with America triumphant. To inherit what? To 
that question there is no answer but chaos—irremediable 
chaos—an answer that one can give with confidence when 
you see the mess things are in in Germany, a mess, judging 
from the way currency reform in Western Europe is work- 
ing out, that is not wholly related to Russian obstruction. 
Nor is there by any means any approach to unanimity on 
the duration of the next war. Sager strategists than the 
eager airmen feel that the next war would be one of shoot- 
ing, belligerent diplomacy, attrition, and sabotage all run- 
ning into each other in a new Thirty Year War. The 
imagination boggles at such a prospect. 

Many, many people, however, think that war is inevitable 
—people both at home and abroad. 

Those abroad include, in my opinion, the three great 
leaders in the non-Russian-non-American world. I mean Mr. 
Churchill, General de Gaulle, and Chiang Kai-shek. Think- 
ing so, they are planning accordingly—Mr. Churchill with 
his Western Union, de Gaulle with his anti-Communist 
crusade in France, and Chiang Kai-shek with his incessant 
appeals to America to bail him out. Millions of other non- 
Russian-non-Americans have the same thought. Mainly 
they live back of the iron curtain. To them—and their 
voices in exile in Washington—they can think of a Russo- 
American war only in terms of release—that is to say, 
release from slavery, giving them a sporting chance of life 
and freedom. 

There are many of these hard pressed people and leaders 
who would like to pick our battlefield for us. At least let 
us preserve our sovereignty to the extent of making our own 
choice of a site in terms of our own American strategy. 

Those who think that war is inevitable are echoed by a 
lot of Americans. I have just had a correspondence with 
Senator McMahon on the A-bomb. Senator McMahon 
thinks that if the Russians will not agree to international- 
ization at the end of the next 12 months—the extended 
period of negotiations—there must be a showdown. He feels 
that this refusal should be regarded as an act of aggression. 
I suggest that since a Soviet Bikini is detectable, then at 
least the showdown should be postponed till then. How long 





will that be? Scientists tell me that in pure science the 
Russians are first-rate, but the A-bomb is the product of 
applied science, and in this department the Russians are 
weak. They have nothing like our genius in this. Nor— 
and this is the Achilles heel of the totalitarian state—are 
they psychologically equipped for the experimentation that 
paves the way to success. A failure among us leads to re- 
newed individual effort. In Soviet Russia it is likely to 
lead to the dungeon, and individual ‘Russians know it, and 
must inevitably shrink from it, no matter how dedicated 
they are to world revolution. There will be plenty of warn- 
ings in the atmosphere, moreover, of what the Russians are 
up to. I am assured that even before a Bikini the gases can 
be detected, and they have not yet been emitted from the 
laboratories. It will take several years from then on to 
arrive at the Bikini state. But the jumpiness over the A- 
bomb activity of the Russians is ever-present, and it encour- 
ages a showdown psychology. 

Aside from these influences which make for a showdown 
—or, bluntly, a preventive war—a war would arise in- 
evitably when this country becomes militarized. At present 
a great argument is going on about the President's budget. 
Mr. Truman has set the figure at $15 billions. Many per- 
sons in the Pentagon—where one sometimes gets the impres- 
sion that the current strife is more intra-service then inter- 
national—many persons there think the military budget 
should be $25 billions. 

Now at $25 billions the military budget would put this 
country well on the way to militarization. Other things 
being equal, it would go up and up till the country would 
be thoroughly militarized, and the country subject to mil- 
itary control. In such a circumstance I suggest that the 
country would be hell-bent for war. A $25 billion budget 
would give the military a big say over our destinies. And 
it was Lord Salisbury who said, “Give the military control 
of policy, and they would fortify the moon.” Moreover, 
the American people are not the type which gets all dressed 
up and then is told not to go places. War would come out 
of what General Bradley—one of the wisest men in Wash- 
ington—calls sheer boredom—a war of frustration. 

Am I painting a picture of the Gadarene Swine? It 
sometimes seems that way when you live and work in 
Washington. The influences toward a showdown—a pre- 
ventive war—are terrific. And they are fomented by the 
attitude of Soviet Russia. It is clear to most of us, I take 
it, that the Russian objective is to drain our resources in 
preparedness at home and commitments abroad and then to 
pick up world domination cheap. No wonder, in the cir- 
cumstances, that the push toward war is bound to develop 
as time goes on. 

How can we offset this drift to catastrophe? I have al- 
ready indicated the answer—to strive for a balance of power 
with the Soviet Union with all our might, with all our 
ingenuity, and with all our faith. This is the unacknowl- 
edged object of what is called the Cold War. Success will 
be measured by recognition in action of the balance of power, 
failure by the metamorphosis of the Cold War into a Hot 
War. 

Now balance of power is a phrase that must first be re- 
stored to grace. It is one of those words and phrases that 
in a less knowing world were attired in the garb of Caliban. 
You know them—cartels, imperialism, and so on. Woodrow 
Wilson in one of his war speeches talked of “that precarious 
cantilever of power—now forever discredited.” 

But power is a good word—so good that even the gentle 
Spinoza said that by virtue and power he understood the 
same thing. It is an element like air and water, and the 
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use of it is similarly part of our functioning. Power, if it 
be an absolute, as American power isn’t, must be a relative, 
and a balance struck between the power-holders. 

In other fields than international relations this idea of 
balance admits of ready acceptance. Indeed there is no more 
respectable word than balance. We say balance of nature, 
and when DDT came in, at once there was an agitation 
lest it disturb the balance of nature, and allow evil forces 
to prey upon the countryside. You yourself talk of the 
balance of trade, for if trade is lopsided, then economic 
health is impaired. Balance of prices is the basic need for 
a functioning economy. We speak of a balanced person— 
one whose vices and virtues are in some adjustment. In 
politics nothing is more precious to our American institu- 
tions than a balance of power—balancing of coordinate 
branches in our three branch Federal Government, balancing 
of State and Federal authority, balancing of checks upon 
what Madison called an “excess of democracy.” 

Why, then, should we shrink from a balance of power 
in our international relations? Certainly it is the only 
alternative save war to the millenium of One World. And 
One World is now as outmoded as a governing principle 
of action as the rule of the Popes which was the predecessor 
of the balance of power in Europe. 

Thus, then, this balance of power, must be the goal 
of our policy-makers. Whether they have yet encompassed 
it, they certainly have not avowed it. Only a week or two 
ago a pert newspaperman of the Capital asked one of the 
half dozen aspirants to Secretary Marshall’s mantle what 
the object of our foreign policy was. In normal times a 
potential Secretary of State would have said peace. But 
such an answer would have sounded embarrassingly like 
appeasement. And the purport of the question was, obviously, 
to discover the framework of a modus of relations which 
would demonstrate our victory in the Cold War. There 
was nothing concrete in reply. The speaker looked perfectly 
blank, and I could not disentangle any sense out of his 
rambling response. 

In deeds as in words our policy-makers seem likewise to 
be without a plan. Look, for example, at Berlin. Our posi- 
tion there—an island in the Soviet sea—is a position in a 
One World setup, and yet we are trying to restore it at 
a time when the situation has become a Two World one, 
and when, in point of fact, we are acting in Western 
Germany on a Two World basis. 

Remember—the theoretical end of the deadlocked negotia- 
tions with the Russians is to reestablish four power govern- 
ment in Berlin—to set up the Allied Control Council, the 
Kommandatura for the city, a four power commission to 
supervise the currency. Yet we laugh at the proponents 
of world government—say they are naive. What are we 
ostensibly aiming at in Berlin but world government— 
world government in microcosm? And do we want it—in 
present circumstances? Even General Howley, General 
Clay’s No. 2, several days ago said, in view of the total loss 
of faith in Russo-American relations, there cannot be any 
joint control in Berlin, in spite of the fact that this is the 
theoretical object of the Russo-Western tussle. If the guide 
to diplomacy is “Look to the end,” then I think right now 
we ought to be preparing—I said preparing—to take out, 
via the airlift, the Berliners to whom in the last six months 
we have built up the commitment of protection. Otherwise 
we are going on to have one weekend after another like the 
last one—with the airlift either operating or grounded, but 
always on emergency duty. 

Not only so—it is ridiculous to let the military take over 
the functions of policy-makers in Germany. 





Clemenceau said war is ,too important to leave to the gen- 
eral. This is obvious from our experience when we liberated 
France. From then on, as the military historian Fuller says, 
the war became political, and our dispositions should have 
been made accordingly. General Eisenhower in his Crusade 
in Europe speaks of this crucial period as a period in 
which he had no guidance. He continued to fight the war 
on military considerations. These counselled against any 
occupation of Berlin, even though he could have taken it 
well ahead of the Russians, and already some historians are 
calling the wait on the Elbe “the eight days that lost the 
peace.’ Eisenhower was not to blame. The blame resides 
with the politicians who at this point should have taken over. 

Surely if this stage should have introduced the politicians, 
he should have occupied the succeeding stages in Germany, 
the stages of actual peace-making. If war is too important 
to trust to the generals, clearly peace is. Yet the fact is 
that the military are still in control in Germany. General 
Eisenhower explains that he sought to give the responsibility 
to the State Department, but without avail. First, to Mr. 
Byrnes, then to Mr. Marshall. Both refused to accept it, 
because, forsooth, they had neither the money nor the organ- 
ization. In default General Lucius Clay is still in control, 
making policy—as I say, out of sheer default. 

Worse, he has become a sort of stalking horse. Take, 
for instance, the military governors’ directive—appearing 
with perverted genius, on November 11—that Ruhr control 
would be held by German trustees pending the decision of 
the new German government to be set up at Frankfurt. 
There are those who say that both the Labor foreign office 
in London and the State Department were glad to let the 
buck be assumed by the military governors. What a com- 
mentary on diplomacy, on civilian supremacy! President 
‘Truman in a lame moment, once said, “But I did ask the 
State Department to take over.” 

Some rearrangement of our position in Berlin must be 
coupled with the end of duality of administration in Germany 
as a necessity in our conduct of affairs in Germany. 

The job of achieving a balance of power, of winning the 
Cold War, is the job of Sisyphus. The milieu in which we 
have to work is hardly favorable to success. There is no 
war, no peace, as John Foster Dulles puts it, and relations 
with the Soviet Union are grounded—in a condition that is 
a reminder of the trench warfare of the First World War. 
Never before can there have been such a state of things with- 
out a shooting war. Diplomacy has degenerated into a 
species of name-calling. In reply to Vishinsky’s tirades, our 
policy-makers are hurling back reciprocal epithets, and in 
the past month Mr. Osborne has called the Russians “mur- 
derers,” Secretary Royall, “international shysters,” and Mr. 
Harriman, “aggressive barbarians.” This is not diplomacy. 
And, if we are to wrest by word and deed from the Soviet 
Union a live and let live relation under a system of balance, 
it is clear that we shall have to mobilize effort as well as 
vocabulary. 

In the circumstances of no war and no peace the means 
of creating a balance of power is neither strategy nor states- 
manship, but both, with statesmanship the dominant partner. 
Your: organization itself is a recognition of the need for a 
blend of approaches in times of complexity. You are trying 
to find a common factor out of economic realities and politi- 
cal necessities, recognizing that economic causes are politi- 
cal causes and economic consequences are political conse- 
quences, that reality cannot be divided into compartments 
except as an academic exercise. Economics through your 
efforts is returning to political economy. 

I recall before the CED was founded, many businessmen, 
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thinking only in terms of their own business, wanted to 
marry economics. to engineering, rather than to politics. 
One used to tell me that when he retired he intended to 
start a stud farm in Florida stocked with economists and 


engineers. “The engineers,” he said, “tell me that every- 
thing is possible, the economists nothing. If only I could 
get a product of both!” 

In politics a blend of statesmanship and strategy is im- 
perative if we are to achieve a balance of power. 

The outstanding case study since the war of the strategy 
cum statesmanship in precisely the right proportion that 
we need occurred over Iran. The Russians were bent upon 
pouring into the Indian Ocean. They infiltrated into north- 
ern Iran, and set up a puppet government in the northern 
province of Azerbaijan under the so-called Tudeh or Peo- 
ples party. There were many at the time who felt that 
submission of this case to the United Nations would mean 
the strangulation of the infant world institution. Secretary 
Byrnes to his eternal credit disregarded these warnings. 
Eventually he won a moral judgment against the Soviet 
Union, and even in far away Azerbaijan they sang his praise. 

This was statesmanship, and many U. N. enthusiasts feel 
that statesmanship was responsible for the extrusion of 
Russia from Iran. 

But strategy played as significant a role as statesmanship 
in the Iran settlement. It so happened that British armed 
might was available, and was used to check Tudeh expan- 
sionism. That came about in this way. Across the line di- 
viding Iran from Iraq are the oil fields run and owned by 
the British. After the Tudeh party had cut off northern 
Iran the party sent a lot of agitators into the oil fields and 
intimidated the workers into going on strike. The plan was 
to provoke an expansion of Tudeh influence till all Iran has 
been undermined. But the British immediately moved its 
Second Indian Armored division to Abadan and put the oil 
fields under martial law. There was a fracas. And most of 
the agitators were killed. The upshot was that the Tudeh 
party lost face throughout Iran, and since face is something 
very precious in the East, the discomfiture of the Tudeh 
party was extreme. 

This affair, inter-acting with the force of world opinion 
expressed at Lake Success, was followed by the resignation 
of the Tudeh members of the Tehran cabinet, and this in 
turn led to the winding up of the separatist adventure in 
northern Iran. A Dutch editor at the time told me the 
handling of the Iran affair saved the world, and possibly 
it did. 

Statesmanship and strategy were likewise dovetailed 
neatly in the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 
Walter Lippmann suggests that the two are inharmonious. 
In fact they are complementary—or, as the President put it, 
two halves of the same walnut. The Russians had to be 
stopped from streaming into the Mediterranean. If they 
had occupied Greece, they would have cut the Mediterran- 
ean in two, and surrounded the Middle East. It would 
have been the Iran aim plus. When in February, 1947, the 
British told us they could no longer stand guard, there was 
no option but to take their place. It was a “containment” 
move, this stop-Russia Truman Doctrine, a temporary move 
pending a more permanent method of filling European 
vacuum with health and strength through the help-for-self- 
help Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan was envisaged at 
the time of the Truman Doctrine, as I know, so stated in 
the message of the Truman Doctrine: “I believe that our 
help should be primarily through economic and financia 
aid.” To hold, and then to build. 


Here is statesmanship and strategy in happy combina- 








tion. Truman Doctrine—only strategy; Marshall Plan— 
statesmanship. In my opinion the Truman Doctrine already 
has paid off triumphantly. Without it Soviet Russia, it 
seems to me, would have taken over Greece, and have be- 
come a Mediterranean power, dividing East from West 
along that highway. Besides, there might have been no 
such thing as Titoism. A study of Tito-Cominform docu- 
ments shows this: Tito wanted Trieste, but was restrained 
by Moscow, scared of the concentration of Anglo-American 
power there. Moscow wanted Greece, but was restrained 
by Tito’s fear aroused by American presence in Greece. 
Hence the split, a split which may prove as historic as the 
Lutheran split from the Roman Catholic Church. 

An accounting of the Marshall Plan cannot yet be haz- 
— They sing in Europe, with apologies to Sir Walter 
scott, 


But O my country’s wintry state 


What Martial Aid Can Renovate 


But the plan is still infant, and I am not by any means 
sure of the renovation, though we could not afford not to 
do it. I personally feel, as a result of a quick trip to Eu- 
rope last month, that there is promise that the Western 
European vacuum will be filled. Our administration in 
Europe is good. There is firmness as well as ability in com- 
mand. The question is whether our firmness will go to the 
extent of relating aid to performance, not only in produc- 
tion but also in integration, and of cutting off aid in the 
event of non-performance. Perhaps this will come. Perhaps 
also there will be a better effort on the part of the Marshall 
planners to stimulate private help from the United States 
and publicity in Europe by the Europeans of what the Mar- 
shall Plan is doing. These matters may be attended (9 
when the next appropriation is considered. All I want to 
say here is that the Truman Doctrine needed a Marshall 
Plan, and that the Marshall Plan is an instance of that 
reconstructive mind in operation which Ferrero said was 
the rarest exhibit in international relations. 

But since these great initiatives there has been, I am 
afraid, a forgetfulness of the statesmanship cum strategy 
that should govern our policy—the absence of which is in 
danger of producing lockjaw in our diplomacy and bank- 
ruptcy in our exchequer. 

For instance, when our strategists talk in public about 
the Pyrennes as the only defensible frontier in Europe they 
are thinking in a compartment, and forgetting the reaction 
of people that the statesmen must court. Soon after I read 
this in Paris, I saw Leon Jouhaux, the leader of the Force 
Ouvriere, and he said, “Count my million men out of the 
anti-Communist front if your people think that.” 

For instance, when the British military governor in Ger- 
many expresses fear over the new currency, he is creating 
the very thing he contemplates. 

For instance, the one-legged strategy of the A F of L in 
recommending an economic blockade of Soviet Russia— 
when the statesmen have so set up the trade that it is really 
economic warfare, with America getting more from Russia 
than Russia is getting from America. 

For instance, 1/10 of 1 per cent of the budget for our 
ideological warfare and 40 per cent for shooting war prepa- 
ration. 

For instance, the budget question. When Secretary Mar- 
shall protests a $25 billion budget, he speaks as a statesman. 
He wants military backing, but not too much of it. The 
military retort that the bold diplomacy and the chances 
they are expected to take is supporting the diplomacy calls 
for the $25 billion. So it goes. 
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Palestine is a prime example of an unhappy blend of 
strategy and statesmanship—the area that, after Western 
Europe, is probably the most important region in our con- 
siderations beyond this continent. As I speak, the possi- 
bility is that Jews and Arabs may achieve a settlement on 
their own, with no thanks to anybody or anything but what 
the U. N. Mediator calls the “vibrant realities.” These 
are that Israel is a fact and the Arab world is fiction. States- 
manship should have recognized this at the outset, but states- 
manship on Palestine took a holiday, and left strategy in 
charge. And strategy was actuated by a twin misconception. 
First, manpower is everything. Thirty million Arabs— 
without organization, without horsepower—were bound to 
overcome three-quarters of a million of organized and in- 
dustrialized Jews. Second, Arabs unless we backed them 
would stop selling oil. These were misconceptions which 
the strategists entertained, and they influenced the states- 
men in their flip flops on Palestine. What narrow-minded- 
ness! These same strategists who worried lest the Arabs 
drive the Jews into the Mediterranean are now just as 
worried lest the Jews do the same thing to the Arabs. It 
has taken us all this time to realize that 30 million Arabs 
unerganized and without horsepower, are no match for 
three-quarters of a million organized and _ industrialized 
Jews. It has taken us all this time to realize that Ibn Saud 
simply has no alternative than to sell oil to the Americans. 
‘These two misconceptions muddled our diplomacy and gave 
the world a picture of American vacillation that has been 
altogether baneful—all because we let the strategists take 
the leadership in foreign policy. 

The blow to American prestige and to the prestige of 
the United Nations of the shillyshallying on Palestine has 
been terrific. The imperative of the moment is to see the 
United Nations get back into a position in the Middle East 
before the Jews and the Arabs settle their difference on 
their own. It must then return to statesmanship. And here 
some old words of Secretary Marshall apply: “Our policy 
is not directed against any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” In the Middle 
East there is a possibility of making an investment in river 
conservancy which at one and the same time might develop 
those ancient lands and contribute to the pacification of a 
whole geographical area including Turkey and Iran. 

A similar lessen is available in China—situated in the 
third most important region in our considerations. Eisen- 
hower says you cannot cooperate with weakness, and there 
is no situation in. the world today more compounded of 
weakness than Chiang Kai-skek’s. Yet last year the strate- 
gists took over from the statesmen, and bulled an aid-to- 
Chiang program of military and civil aid through Congress. 
The result is now apparent: American diplomacy has suf- 
fered a smashing defeat. We find ourselves on the wrong 
horse, deserted even by our Chinese friends, the greatest of 
all realists, and the spectacle must be highly gratifying to 
our adversaries in the Kremlin, who are now, I am sure, 
hoping against hope that we shall get our treasure and our 
young men bogged down in the Chinese morass. There you 
would have an Operation Rathole. 

Not that I underrate the signficance to the United States 
of what is going on in China. | spent seven years out there 
as a foreign correspondent, and to mind the revolt in Asia 
is the second most important phenomenon of our times to 
the Russian threat. It is a mistake, | suggest, to think of 
them as one and the same problem. China has been under- 
going a revolution since the Taipings went on the rampage 
in the ‘sixties, and this is part of the same revolution. To 
be sure, it has now a Communist cast, but the Communist 





success is due far more to Nationalist weakness than to 
Communist strength. Thirty-three Nationalist divisions 
have been captured, and not one fight has been lost for 
want of ammunition or equipment. 

What we can do about it is less clear than what we 
should not do about it. One of our troubles is what Emer- 
son called the “hunger for sudden performance.” So dif- 
ferent are we from the Russians! With their Tartar strain, 
they think in terms of generations while we are itching for 
overnight performance. We should neither rush in nor 
think that China is about to be communized tomorrow. For 
many years chaos will remain king in China—looking at 
China as a subcontinent of teeming unorganized people.” 

The best immediate tactic, in my opinion, is to approach 
the East through the West—by making the Atlantic Alli- 
ance—the counterpart of the Marshall Plan—have appli- 
cation in Asia. The Atlantic Allies happen to be the old 
colonial proprietors in Asia. Instead of nagging each other 
and criticizing each other over their colonial policies in 
Asia, they must find a means of working together in Asia— 
much in the same way as the colonial proprietors do in the 
Caribbean. The Caribbean Commission is doing excellent 
work. Here is the unity of approach we need in more places 
than the Caribbean. A similar Commission is needed in 
Asia, together with the establishment of centers of security 
whence we could provide not only protection but also as 
much encouragement of trade as possible. 


Even on this continent strategy is taking the place of 
statesmanship in the determination of policy. Almost every 
country in the world thinks that tanks grow on trees in 
America, and in Paris Secretary Marshall was literally 
pestered with requests for arms. If ever there were coun- 
tries that we should not arm, where rearmament would 
bring on a continental bust, those countries are the Latin 
countries of this continent. Yet our soldiers in a bill which 
is bound to come up again want us to put powerful military 
missions in every Latin capital and provide those countries 
with the weapons of modern warfare. And I find scarcely 
any opposition to the program. If this is not the way to 
put a premium on civil wars, to encourage the military 
junta type of government, to hold back the emergence of 
civilian control, to nip in the bud the development of these 
countries for our as well as their benefit—I don’t know 
what is. Let us always bear in mind that Latin America 
is our backyard. 


I realize that the job of producing the right blend be- 
tween statesmanship and strategy calls for historic leader- 
ship. We always run the risk of Benjamin Franklin’s two- 
headed snake which starved to death because the heads could 
not decide on which side of a tree to pass. We are not in 
that condition. 

Secretary Marshall’s motto is: Move forward, and we 
are moving forward. 


But the moving forward of strategy at the expense of 
statesmanship is, 1 submit, unwise. It is making us squint- 
eyed in mind, in danger of losing perspective as well as 
equanimity. It is the road to war. It is bound to put our 
policy in the Procrustean bed of our prejudices, fears, and 
antagonisms. It is likely to frustrate any attempt to make 
a mystique of our way of life for domestic or foreign con- 
sumption in the present war of ideas. Nobody will know 
where we stand. The poet said, “Let no soft fear lay hold 
of anyone”’—and you could apply that line to warmonger 
and peacemonger alike. If we resist both temptors in this 
tempestuous world, then we might reverse the present trend, 
and the more surely establish a balance of power. 
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milestone in human progress. We cast up our accounts 
and we make fundamental decisions. Sometimes we 
make resolutions, which most of us promptly forget. 

But if we look back at the beginnings of other years and 
compare them with the present, we shall learn an essential 
truth—that in general our decisions follow similar lines 
from year to year. And each year we renew our decisions 
of other years. We merely stop on the highway of life for 
psychological gas and oil. Our general direction remains 
the same and our objective the same. 

And we flatter ourselves to call this progress. 

However, there are years when we not only want to take 
on new fuel but when we ought to get out our road maps 
and reconsider our course. For nothing in the political or 
in the economic world is so certain as change. 

One of the most certain factors in life is the fact that 
while our thinking may follow the same lines, the facts all 
about us do change. And our habits, plans and ideas fall 
behind the world in which we live. 

The hand is quicker than the eye. But the facts, especially 
the economic facts, are quicker than the mind. It is this 
big gap between the facts and what we do about the facts 
that makes for so many of our difficulties. 

I am especially impressed by this thought as we enter the 
year 1949. It is, beyond any year since the end of the war, a 
year of changeable economic weather. In the political world 
a great decision has been made—a decision, I may add, that 
very few people anticipated. 

In some years in the past, when I was more actively in 
politics, I occasionally made predictions, some of which 
were far from wrong. This year, I made no predictions—I 
perhaps have a certain advantage over some other people I 
might name. But all joking aside, the election of Harry S. 
Truman was evidence of a fundamental decision on the part 
of the American people—a decision which we all as believers 
in free government must consider with great care. In any 
event, the decision has been made, and circumstances will 
have to shape themselves in line with it. 

In my judgment, that decision which reelected a Demo- 
cratic Administration after sixteen years of continuous power 
meant that the country has determined that government 
must, to an ever-increasing extent, bring its services to all 
the people. 

And that national decision was reflected in the votes of 
many states for governors and local officers. That mandate 
is now reflected ‘in the messages and recommendations of 
many state governors. Everywhere there is a demand for 
more service by government. These demands will not all 
be granted. They cannot be granted. But the sum total of 
them all, in states and in the nation, makes a gigantic total. 

This faces us with a grave question. Can we afford all 
this? Can we set aside an increasing part of our incomes, 
profits and in some cases our capital for taxes? Can we 
afford all we want in public service? 

We may have differences of opinion among ourselves as 
to the forms and amounts of such service. We may believe 


[: is an old human habit to greet every new year as a 





that government should help the farmer and at the same 
time not believe that it should socialize medicine. We may 
believe that foreign commerce ought to be stimulated by 
government while domestic commerce should be left to 
natural economic laws. But in general this country has long 
since given up the notion that all that can be expected of 
government is the maintenance of an army and navy, a post 
office department and a diplomatic service. 

Undoubtedly there are many of you, and I think I share 
your views on this subject, who fear that in the multiplica- 
tion of services we shall load down our government and 
taxpayers with financial obligations that will ultimately de- 
stroy our way of life. There is a place, economists tell us, 
where taxation not only yields a diminishing return but 
also stifles the productive activities that in the long run 
support the government. I do not know exactly where 
that point may be in this economy. I do not even know 
whether we have approached it at the present time. But I 
do know that there must be ever increasing caution, lest we 
do reach that point without anticipating it. Therefore, we 
face, as a nation, the serious dilemma of a demand for in- 
creasing governmental services on the one hand and the 
danger of excessive taxation on the other. As a businessman 
I am keenly aware of the second of these circumstances and 
as a former member of the government I am keenly aware 
of what the public expects. It is about this dilemma that I 
want to talk with you today. 

When a man in his private affairs is faced by a necessity 
of supporting a large and expensive family and his income is 
barely able to meet increasing costs, he has to make one of 
three decisions: first, he has to consider whether he can 
eliminate some of his financial responsibilities; second, he 
has to consider the possibility of working harder and earn- 
ing more; and third, and most important, he must consider 
whether without earning more and without dropping any 
of his responsibilities he can make his dollars serve their 
purpose with greater efficiency. 

In our Federal government we have reached the point 
where we must meet this problem by one of these three 
decisions. The first, which is the elimination of direct 
services to the people, will be difficult if not impossible to 
adopt. The November election largely settled that. The 
question of greater productivity is, of course, a concern of 
every American and every American business, and much 
can be done in that direction. But we cannot hope for any- 
thing except a steady but rather relatively small increase 
in what we produce as a nation. We must, I believe, in 
this situation come to the third of these decisions. We must 
get more public service for every dollar that government 
collects from the taxpayer. And that means greater efficiency 
in government. 

This is not a partisan issue. I know a great many Repub- 
licans and a great many Democrats. I am frank to say that 
I find no difference of opinion about the fundamental desire 
of both Republicans and Democrats to increase the efficiency 
of our government. 

This is well shown by the fact that a Republican Congress 
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and a Democratic President created a Commission on the 
organization of the Executive Branch of Government, the 
purpose of which was to inquire into the efficiency of our 
Federal government. It is a significant indication of the 
non-partisan nature of this that a former Republican Pres- 
ident and, I might add, a great American, Herbert Hoover, 
was chosen to head this study. It is also significant that he 
has had the whole-hearted cooperation of a Democratic Pres- 
ident—Harry S. Truman. The findings of this commission 
are now beginning to appear, and every American owes it 
to himself and to his country to consider these findings and 
to join the effort to have the major recommendations of this 
report enacted into law and into administrative practice. 


I served in government long enough to realize that neither 
Congress nor the President is solely responsible for waste 
and extravagance in the Federal government. In some in- 
stances Congress is to blame; in some instances the Executive 
is to blame. But in more instances the fact is that neither 
is directly to blame. What has happened is that activities 
and services continue on from year to year without any 
periodic reconsideration of the need for them or for the 
adequacy of the ways they are carried on. We like to believe 
that government is a science, but I hardly think that is an 
adequate description. Government is more in the nature of 
a habit. People engaged in public office are in general able 
to see only the activities with which they are directly con- 
cerned. They are unable to appreciate their own particular 
part in the picture in its relation to the whole picture. For 
that reason they acquire a distorted view of the value of 
what they are doing. 

And yet, it is essential from time to time to consider the 
underlying conditions which have given rise to an institu- 
tion and to ask whether it is still essential. A very good 
example of this is in a great institution created under the 
Hoover Administration and carried on under succeeding 
Roosevelt Administrations—the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It was created in a time when credit was very 
tight indeed, at a time when millions of people were walking 
the streets looking for work and in a time when great 
businesses and financial institutions were desperately in need 
of help. It met this situation with wonderful success. Dur- 
ing the war it had a new usefulness. Since the war, how- 
ever, conditions have changed. None of the underlying eco- 
nomic circumstances are the same as they were in 1932. 
It is therefore appropriate to consider the activities of such 
an institution in the light of these changed conditions—in 
short, should it not be made merely a stand-by agency held 
in readiness for a depression that we hope will never come? 


I could multiply examples of institutions that were created 
under conditions which were essentially different from con- 
ditions that now exist. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was likewise 
created in a time of stress and strain. It has collected a 
yreat deal of money from the banks to provide insurance 
against failure and loss. I am not sufficiently expert in 
financial matters to say exactly how much this institution 
should hold as backing for its guarantees, but I do believe 
that it is appropriate from time to time to measure the prob- 
ability of losses against the amounts set aside as a guarantee 
against these losses. And if the accumulated reserve is too 
large, ways should be considered to reduce our contributions 
to it. The situation might be handled by having the law 
amended so that assessments would temporarily cease until 
such time as the fund was reduced to let us say, $500,000,000 

and then the assessments as now paid automatically re- 
stored by law. 


| merely mention these two examples to illustrate my 


point. There are many more examples of the necessity of a 
careful reconsideration of our Federal structure. 

We are all, of course, determined that this country will 
be sufficiently strong in a military way to meet any possible 
emergency in a dangerous world. We are not going to com- 
plain about the dollars properly spent to protect our nation 
against the menace of foreign aggression. But in the section 
of the Hoover report recently issued on the subject of 
military expenditures some very arresting facts were pre- 
sented. These facts point out that our methods of account- 
ing and of budgeting in our military establishment are 
seriously in need of improvement. Neither Congress nor 
the Administration is to blame for this. We simply have a 
great establishment that grew so rapidly in a war that had 
to be fought, without consideration of cost, that some of 
the habits of wartime have carried over into peace. I must 
confess that from all I know or have learned from my 
conversations and from careful reading of the newspapers, 
I do not know whether we need fifteen billion or twenty 
billion or twenty-five billion. But I do know that our 
system of government ought to be sufficiently competent to 
make these essential needs more clear. 

A former Secretary of War has said that no doubt if we 
could get greater efficiency we could get for twelve and one 
half billion dollars the amount of defense for which we 
are now budgeting fifteen billion. If we should apply this 
rule to all government expenditures we could see a way 
to make a real reduction in our outlay for government. 
Our task is to find ways to do that. The task will not be 
easy, but we can make a start. And we should make a 
start before our costs exceed our resources. 


There is a side to our problem of government that I feel 
needs careful reconsideration. That is the question of re- 
cruiting personnel. I take it for granted that our govern- 
ments—Federal, state and city—are committed to the prin- 
ciple of civil service. We have long since given up the 
idea that political considerations alone should dictate the 
appointment of public officials. It is perfectly clear that 
thousands of jobs require such essential technical skill, ex- 
perience and security of tenure that they cannot be used 
as the spoils of politics. And yet in our effort to protect 
employees of the government through civil service we have 
actually gone so far as to impede the efficient administration 
of government. 


I speak from experience when I say that due to excessive 
protections imposed by civil service, it has become almost 
impossible for a department head in Washington to get rid 
of incompetents and to replace them with competent people. 
The Federal service has grown so large that no one civil 
service rule can be adequate to cover all employees. I 
understand that the Hoover commission is giving serious 
consideration to this. I believe they will find that what is 
needed is a decentralization of civil service authority, with 
greater opportunity on the part of department heads to 
conduct their own examinations, to make appointments and 
to rid themselves of incompetent and wasteful employees. 
There is altogether too great a turnover in the Federal 
service. I am told that this turnover runs to almost half a 
million employees a year. That means vast sums expended 
in breaking in and training new people. 


I am not competent to judge whether this is due to 
inadequate pay or unsatisfactory working conditions. I 
simply say that no private business with which I am familiar 
could afford to operate under the conditions that prevail in 
most government departments. It is better to pay a little 
more and employ fewer people and keep these people on the 
job, not through artificial civil service protections but 
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through the assurance of support so long as efficient work is 
performed. 

In another field of Federal activity there is an enormous 
need of improvement which, again, I assume the Hoover 
commission will point up. The auditing and accounting 
functions in government have become so immensely compli- 
cated that millions and millions of dollars are spent on 
unnecessary paper shuffling and record keeping. Tons and 
tons of vouchers are hauled about from one department to 
another for purposes of accounting and auditing which 
might be done more expeditiously and just as safely under 
a more rationally decentralized system. It ought to be the 
function of each department and of the Treasury to be 
responsible for accounting. Auditing might then be the 
function of the Comptroller General, who is responsible 
to the Congress and holds office for a long term. He has, 
however, become so absorbed in accounting, as distinguished 
from auditing, that the original purpose of his office has 
been entirely obscured. 


I could multiply examples of government overlapping and 
waste almost without end. I merely want to point out that 
we are entitled to more service in every department of the 
government from the money that is being spent. 


I do not want to be an alarmist, but I merely want to 
point out that we cannot expect permanently and without 
interruption the volume of business that we have enjoyed in 
the years since the war. I do not anticipate a depression or 
even a serious recession in business. There are too many 
factors supporting our economic system that are sound which 
were not present back in the 20’s, to justify pessimism. But 
we cannot expect that our national income can always con- 
tinue at the rate established last year. We must remember 
that in part our income was the result of inflated prices in 
many lines and, with increased productions, inflation will 
gradually subside. 

On the other side, there are certain inflationary forces 
which we may confidently expect will continue. There will 
probably be some increase in wages; there will certainly be 
greater expenditures for armament, and a continuation at a 
somewhat slower pace of grants in foreign aid. There will 
also be more imports not equalized by export surplus of 
gold or gold currency. These are inflationary forces. 

On the other hand, there are deflationary elements. There 
may be a somewhat lower rate of exports. There may be, 
and there is now, somewhat less investment by business for 
new plant construction. There will certainly be an increase 
in production in many essential lines. 

There will be a lower rate of expenditures by farmers. 
Agriculture has been blessed with a very high income since 
the war. Many farmers are now in the higher brackets 
upon which present and possibly future higher taxes will fall. 
The great storms in the past month in the Middle and Far 
West have meant severe losses in crops and domestic animals. 
Farmers enjoying high prosperity have already renewed 
much outworn equipment. There have been many new auto- 
mobiles, tractors and other equipment, building, household 
furnishings and clothing. There will be a narrower farm 
market for such items. In short, the farmer will need less 
and have less to buy with. 

All these are deflationary factors. 

If we balance the billions involved in inflationary forces 
against the billions that are accounted for in these deflation- 
ary factors, the balance, according to good economists, is 
somewhat on the side of deflation. This brings us into a 
phase that may be called a “restabilization.” 

Again I say this does not involve a serious reduction in 
employment, but it does involve a sufficient slowing down of 


our presently accelerated rate to produce a serious warning 
both to government and to business. This prospect for the 
coming year makes it all the more important that Congress 
and the Pres dent consider carefully the implications of our 
rate of spending. 

On this point, I am told by economists, a definite rule 
eperates. When the national income is rising by inflationary 
forces, as it has in the past few years, the return of tax 
receipts rises not only as fast as the national income but 
relatively faster. That is largely due to the movement of 
individual and business incomes into higher brackets. That 
is why the President’s early estimates for receipts in the past 
three years have been shown later to be too low. 

But when the trend of national income is reversed, even 
by a relatively small percentage, tax receipts fall at a con- 
siderably larger rate. 

We must, therefore, be prepared for such a situation in 
the coming year. Raising tax rates will not help much to 
keep us in the black because the return will be falling. We 
cannot safely assume that our national income is stable. It 
never has been stable, and it will not be in the future. 

It is time to look and listen, although it is, of course, no 
time to stop. Stopping is not an American habit. We are 
entering a period of readjustment. And stabilization should 
be the common purpose of all of us. 

In foreign affairs we have put our hands to the plough. 
We cannot look back to the old, seductive days of isolation. 
We have raised the expectations of the world, and we can- 
not be false to our promises. 

But we can expect and we should demand that our 
Marshall Plan expenditures decline. Western Europe is 
recovering. It can with wise administration of our aid and 
with the help of the countries themselves attain a higher 
and higher rate of recovery. We must forever put away the 
foolish idea of destroying Germany’s capacity to sustain 
itself. We must seek to push back the tide of Communism 
by winning border countries to our way of life and recovery. 
We must strengthen the elements of democracy—real 
democracy—in all European countries. But we must not 
destroy that self-reliance—which is the heart of democracy 
—by too lavish lending and giving. Our patients must be 
induced to throw away their crutches at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Wherever I have gone in my travels through the world— 
and I do a lot of traveling in my business—I have found one 
great asset to America and two great fears about America. 

The asset is good will, the gratitude and the admiration 
of people everywhere for what we are and what we have 
done. That good will has its future material value as well 
as its spiritual value. We must preserve it as a cherished 
asset. 

The two fears about America we must, with all our will 
and intelligence, defeat and dissipate. 

The first of these fears is that this time, as in the years 
after the first World War, we shall lose ourselves in our 
own concerns and forget our responsibility for world leader- 
ship. We must, as good Americans and good neighbors, 
carry high that banner of leadership. We have no other 
choice if the democratic world is to survive. 

The other fear is that history might repeat itself and that 
by our own mistakes and excuses we shall fall into another 
depression. That is what every follower of Marx every- 
where hopes and believes. Such a disaster here would set 
the forces of Communism on the march everywhere. We 
must frustrate that hope of our enemies. 

To fulfill our own hopes and to fight those fears we must 
be strong and stable at home. Our government must be 
efficiently organized and less repressive on the spirit of 
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enterprise. Our relations between business and government 
must be friendly and mutually helpful. Our business com- 
munity must be prudent but progressive. Our people must 
not expect unending miracles of generosity from government. 


We must in industrial relations seek mutual respect and 
cooperation. 

A strong America is the hope of the world. Providence 
has given us the tools. We must use them well. 


Government For the People 


SOVEREIGN PEOPLE MUST EXERCISE SOVEREIGNTY OVER THEMSELVES 
By MAX W. BALL, Director, Oil and Gas Division, U. 8. Department of the Interior 
Delivered before the American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Illinois, November 11, 1948 


1 shall cease to be an oil man in the government. 

‘Three weeks from today I shall be an oil man back 
and active in the industry. ‘The change will not be so great 
as some of you may think. You wrestle with petroleum 
problems in the industry; we wrestle with them in the 
government. Many of them are the same problems. Much 
of the time we wrestle with them together. Relations be- 
tween the government and the industry have become so close 
—I may even say so cordial—that an oil man may feel at 
home in either. 

I should like to talk to you about relations between the 
state and the people. Let me start with a definition. I shall 
use the word “state” in the broad dictionary sense, meaning 
the body politic organized under one government and its 
subdivisions. In talking about the United States, for ex- 
ample, “state” will mean the total governmental authority, 
Federal, state, and local. 


Prat are my exit lines. Three weeks from yesterday 


Liperty OR AUTHORITY 

Across a street in Berlin, two conflicting philosophies face 
each other—two opposed concepts of man’s relation to the 
state. The line of conflict runs from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic; through the mountains of northern Greece; 
along a parallel of latitude in Korea. In loops and whorls 
and tangles, it runs a confused way through the rest of the 
world. Men on one side hold that the state belongs to the 
people. Men on the other side hold that the people belong 
to the state. One side exalts liberty; the other exalts 
authority—and liberty and authority are always in conflict. 


Wuicu Is ror THE PEOPLE 

On both sides of the line, men call their form of govern- 
ment democracy. Each side claims to practice government 
for the people. Each side claims a monopoly on government 
for the people. We hold that ours is government by and for 
all the people; that theirs is government by and for a few. 
Across the line, they say that ours is government by and for 
the rich; that theirs alone is for the people. 

I shall not question anyone’s sincerity. Stalin and Ana 
Pauker and Tito may really think they govern for the 
people; that people will live better under communism than 
under capitalism; that men will prosper more if kept under 
authority than if given liberty. Some men in the United 
States—men who are not Communists—think that the state 
can plan better for the people than they can plan for them- 
selves; that more people would be happier if the state told 
them what to do; that the people will guess wrong if left 
to do what they think best. Such men, here and abroad, 
can be sincere and still be wrong. 


THe Answer Is IN THE Book 


We need not wonder whether they are right or wrong. 
The answer is in the book, the only book that can give the 
answer, the Book of Experience. 





In 1787, one hundred sixty years ago, the man who had 
studied the Book of Experience wrote a letter to the paper. 
His name was James Winthrop, and he wrote to the Massa- 
chusetts Gazette. He was arguing against ratifying the 
Constitution but that need not concern us here. He summed 
up the answer, as between liberty and authority: 


“It is a fact justified by the experience of all mankind, 
from the earliest antiquity to the present time, that free- 
dom is necessary to industry. . . . If we examine the 
present state of the world, we shall find that most of the 
business is done in the freest states; and that industry 
decreases in proportion to the rigor of government.” 


So read the Book of Experience in 1787. So it reads 
today. The world would do well to print those words on 
its letterhead, to paint them on the walls of every council 
chamber: FREEDOM IS NECESSARY TO INDUSTRY. Most oF 
THE BUSINESS IS DONE IN THE FREEST STATES. INDUSTRY 
DECREASES IN PROPORTION TO THE RIGOR OF GOVERNMENT. 


An EXAMPLE FROM THE Book 


We can find plenty of examples in the Book of Experi- 
ence. Let’s study one about our own industry: 

The Communists have ruled Russia since 1918. Give 
them the first five years to get their new economy going. 
That leaves 25 years they need oil, need it desperately. 
How much have they found since 1923? 

When Colonel Drake struck oil in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
Russia and the United States probably had about the same 
amount of oil in the ground, perhaps 110 billion barrels 
each.” Russia had little liberty under the Czars; we have 
always had much. By 1923 we had found about 12 billion 
barrels ;* Russia had found about 3 billion.* In 1923, then, 
Russia had some 9 billion barrels more undiscovered oil 
than the United States. 

Since 1923, to the end of 1947, we have found nearly 
444 billion barrels;* Russia has found 5 billion at most.° 
In that time we have produced 28 billion barrels; Russia 
has produced about 3 billion. Under American liberty, we 
have found nine times as much oil, and produced nine times 
as much, as Russia under Communist authority. “Freedom 
is necessary to industry.” 

Russia needed oil during those years, all the oil she 


1 Estimate by Wallace E. Pratt. 

2 7,200,000,000 barrels produced, plus 5,000,000,000 known re- 
serves (estimated on API basis by comparison with API estimate 
of 5,300,000,000 at end of 1924.) 

3 2,000,000,000 produced, plus probable known reserves of 1,000,- 
000,000. 

* 28,000,000,000 produced, plus 21,500,000,000 known remaining 
reserves at end of 1947, less 5,000,000,000 known remaining re- 
serves at end of 1923. 

5 3,000,000,000 produced, plus possible 3,000,000,000 known re- 
serves at end of 1947, less possible 1,000,000,000 known reserves 
at end of 1923. 
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could produce. She was trying to industrialize, to create 
factories and power plants and roads and railroads, to be- 
come like the United States. She needed oil to make her 
five-year plans work. She still needs oil. She has approxi- 
mately 45 per cent more people than the United States; she 
produces 90 per cent less oil. Our oil production per capita 
is 15 times hers. “Most of the business is done in the freest 
states.” 


Russian apologists may say that Russia has lacked the capi- 
tal and the know-how; that she could not find and produce 
oil as fast as we have. The apology will not hold water— 
or oil. The capital and the know-how of the world were 
ready and willing, waiting to be let in. American, British, 
Dutch, and French companies were busy developing oil in 
Russia, until the Soviets threw them out and slammed the 
door. 


If the door had been left open, millions more Russians 
would have cars and trucks and tractors; millions more 
would ride in buses and airplanes; millions would have 
more and cheaper and better goods of all kinds; thousands 
more would have work in the oil business. 

The oil was in the ground; it was badly needed; capital 
and know-how were ready; only liberty was lacking. The 
result since 1923: one-ninth as much oil found, one-ninth 
as much produced, as in the United States. The result today: 
one-tenth as much oil produced, one-fifteenth as much pro- 
duced per capita, as in the United States. “Industry de- 
creases in proportion to the rigor of government.” 


Tue Conrtict 1s OLp 


The conflict between liberty and authority is an old one, 
almost as old as man himself. It began when the first Old 
Man in a family group began telling the rest of the group 
what to do. It has persisted under patriarchs, tribal chiefs, 
kings, feudal lords, emperors, fuehrers, commissars, leaders 
chosen by lot, and leaders chosen by election. It has caused 
more revolutions than any other cause, more wars than any 
other cause except the lure of loot and conquest. Failure to 
resolve it has ended more states and wrecked more civiliza- 
tions than famine or pestilence or the sword. 


The problem is not an easy one. The state must have 
some authority, of course. Without it there could be no 
state. Without it, except for hermits and lone nomads, only 
the strong would have liberty. Within its proper limits, 
authority protects liberty. Every step of authority beyond 
those limits curtails liberty. The conflict comes in trying to 
fix the limits. 


Is THere A PATTERN 


The conflict seems to me to follow something of a pat- 
tern: At first, much individual liberty and initiative; only 
enough authority to maintain order, and to direct common 
enterprises such as war. This is the period of vigor, of 
growing trade and industry, too often of conquest. Then, 
as the external power of the state grows, internal authority 
grows also, at the expense of individual freedom. The state 
does more and more for the people; the people do less and 
less for themselves. The state does more and more of the 
business ; the people do less and less. More and more people 
work for the state; fewer for themselves or for others. The 
state is more and more; the people are less and less. Finally, 
authority is absolute; the individual exists for the state; the 
state is all and supreme. The end, sooner or later, is revo- 
lution and rejuvenation, or else conquest or absorption by a 
people still vigorous. 


Let’s make a couple of case studies. 


Tue ConrFLict IN FRANCE 


The Frankish tribes who overran Gaul and became the 
French were freebooting individualists. They had enough 
discipline to fight a common enemy, enough freedom to fight 
and trade among themselves and with their neighbors. 
Gradually their leaders became their lords; authority grew 
and freedom diminished. As feudalism developed, the lords 
ordered the lives of more and more people. If a man was 
not a noble or a knight or at least a yeoman, he was a 
henchman, a vassal, or a serf. He was looked after, more 
or less, and he did what he was told. As nationalism out- 
grew feudalism, the king seized more and more authority; 
both lords and common men had less freedom. In time, a 
King of France could say—or be reported to say— The 
state; that’s me.” Then came revolution; the cry of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity;”’ reversion to the absolutism under 
the Napoleons; the unstable Third Republic; and the 
France of today, where the battle for liberty is half lost to 
authority but may yet be won. That’s the story of the 
French. 


THe Conrtict in Great Britain 


The English have a gift for freedom. They have grown 
it in British and American soil at times when it was dying 
elsewhere. The yeoman never vanished from England as he 
almost did from France. In the Middle Ages, authority ran 
wild in Europe. Justice was for sale in every court on the 
Continent. Any man’s life or property could be taken at 
the whim of lord or king. In the teeth of such a world, 
the English forced King John to sign the Great Charter. 
Hear ye: 


“No freeman shall be seized, or imprisoned, or dispos- 
sessed, or outlawed, or in any way brought to ruin... 
save by legal judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land. .. . To no man will we sell, or deny, or delay 
right or justice. . . . No scutage or aid”—which is to say 
no tax'—“shall be imposed . . . save by the common 
council of the realm.” 


Not till the rise of the Swiss would anyone but an English- 
man dream of such curbs on authority. 

When feudalism faded, the English did not replace it 
with absolutism, as the French did; they replaced it with 
Parliament. When the divine right of kings was gospel else- 
where, they tried and beheaded a king because he set his 
rights above theirs. For more than a thousand years they 
have cherished liberty, the freedom of every man to do for 
himself. 

Now, instead of every man doing for himself, the state 
is doing more and more for him; he has less and less free- 
dom of choice and action. The state runs the coal mines, 
the railroads, the truck lines, the busses, the air lines, the 
telephone and telegraph systems, the radio, the power plants, 
the gas plants, and the Bank of England. Every fourth 
person who works, works for the state; one out of every 
four.” If you are an employer, you must hire your help 
through a government agency; the state may fine you or 
send you to jail if you don’t. If you are a farmer, the 
local agricultural committee may ask you to plant potatoes 
where you would like to plant barley. If they can’t persuade 
you, they can compel you. Prices and wages are fixed by the 
state, of course; freedom of the market place is cae of the 
first freedoms to go. The British have taken some long 
strides on the road toward authority. 

Will they keep on going to the end? Will the people 


1 Certain customary feudal aids excepted. 
2 In civil or military service or a nationalized industry. 
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belong more and more to the state? For anyone but the 
British I would say yes. For the British I am not so sure. 
A people that can get a Magna Carta while the rest of the 
world is getting tyranny; that can try, sentence, and execute 
a king while the king across the Channel says, “I am the 
state’ —the liberty of such people can not be written off 
lightly. Authority is still in the hands of elected represent- 
atives. The people can still turn back if they will. 


THe Present ANSWER 

in our own country, how can we lessen the conflict be- 
tween authority and liberty? 

The answer seems clear. The state is run by men, the 
men who make the laws and the men who administer them. 
We the people, the people who do business in the United 
States, had better see that we and these men know each 
other, that we understand each other’s needs and problems. 
We had better pull together lest we pull each other apart. 
Patriotism, the public good, and self-interest demand it. 

| am convinced that working together is the present 
answer to the age-old conflict; that cooperation is the best 
yrake on the wheels of coercion. I have a feeling that you 
and I and our associates, in- government and out, have been 
sharing a venture more important than we have realized, 
blazing a trail toward something bigger than our own in- 
dustry. During the war I called it an adventure in state- 
craft.’ the adventure of free cooperation between a great 
vovernment and a great industry. At the war’s end many 
of us wondered -whether it would work, or was wise, in 
peacetime. “wo years and more of experience have shown 
us all that it will work. ‘They have convinced me that the 
adventure is important in peace as much as in war. I may 
repeat that some of you already know, but let me sketch 
some of its value for you. 


THe COUNCIL AND THE BOARD 


The National Petroleum Council is a body of men from 
the petroleum industry, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to advise the government on oil and gas matters. 
Its members are leaders in the industry’s many activities. 
They come from all parts of the country and from all parts 
of the industry. Some are the heads of great integrated 
companies; others represent independent producers and pipe 
line operators and tank car men and tank truckers, and barge 
operators and refiners and jobbers and filling station men. 
Chey are a cross section of the industry. 

The Military Petroleum Advisory Board is another group 
of top-flight industry specialists. “Chey advise the govern- 
ment on petroleum for war. 

One hundred eighteen men have served on the National 
Petroleum Council; 458 men have served on its 94 com- 
mittees and subcommittees, many of them on several com- 
mittees.”. One hundred seventy-six men have served on the 
Military Petroleum Advisory Board, its panels, committees, 
and subcommittees. Excluding duplications, 580 men have 
served on the Council, the Board, their committees and sub- 
committees. They have served the government without pay, 
it their own expense. 

Can anyone measure the value to the government of the 
tacts gathered for it by these 580 men? Can anyone com- 
pute the value of the knowledge, the wisdom, the judgment 
they have brought the government? Can anyone measure 

‘Fueling a Global War: An Adventure in Statecraft,” by Max 
W. Ball, Ohio Journal of Science, January 1945. 

* Total membership to October 28 on the Council and its com- 
mittees and subcommittees, including those who have served on 
more than one, has been 1,260. 


the value to the industry of what 580 of its leading men 
have learned about the government, its workings, and its 
problems? Can anyone compute the value to the public of 
having the government and the industry thus informed? | 
can not add these sums; they are beyond my computation. 


THe O1r aAnp GAs Division 


For its part, the government has created the Oil and Gas 
Division in the Office of the Secretary of the Interior. Its 
chief functions, by Presidential Order, are to coordinate 
the oil and gas activities of the various government agencies, 
to unify their administrative policies, to recommend such 
consolidations as seem wise, to keep the President informed 
of significant oil and gas developments, to advise the Presi- 
dent of any steps necessary to safeguard our petroleum 
future, to serve as liaison with appropriate state bodies, and 
to act as the government’s channel of communication with 
the petroleum industry." Can you compute the value of 
these functions to the industry and the public? 

The men on the Division’s small staff know something 
about oil and gas—not everything, not as much as they 
would like, but something. What they know came from 
long experience in the industry, or long specialization in the 
government, or both. What they know is supplemented by 
the knowledge of the industry, through the Council and the 
Board. 

Since the Division was created in May 1946, it has ad- 
vised 80 executive agencies on oil and gas matters, not 
counting UNRRA and the United Nations. Its men have 
testified 36 times before 16 Congressional committees. No 
count has been kept of the many Senators, Representatives, 
and their committees it has advised by letter or telephone. 

Can you figure the value to the government, the industry, 
and the public of having such an agency, advised by the 
Council and the Board, ready to advise so many executive 
agencies, so many Congressmen, so many Congressional 
committees ? 


ADVISERS TO THE WHOLE GOVERNMENT 


What the Council and the Board give the government 
does not stop with the Oil and Gas Division. All of it is 
available to other agencies. Some of it goes to them directly. 
The Military Petroleum Advisory Board works mainly 
with the Armed Services Petroleum Board. Committees of 
the Council are working on problems of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. The meetings of the Council are 
open to all interested agencies. The record shows how in- 
terested they are: 115 representatives of 33 executives agen- 
cies have attended one or more Council meetings. The 
Council, the Board, and the industry are not advisory to 
the Oil and Gas Division alone; they advise the govern- 
ment. 

An ADVENTURE IN FREEDOM 

One thing is notable about all this, the point of the whole 
matter. Neither the Oil and Gas Division nor the National 
Petroleum Council nor the Military Petroleum Advisory 
Board has any authority over anyone, anywhere, at any 
time.” They inform, they advise, they counsel; they do not 
direct. This is liberty in action, not authority! Do you 
wonder that I call it an adventure in statecraft? 

No one need follow the advice of the Council, the Board, 
or the Division, unless it is both good and disinterested. 
In this lies their strength and their weight. I have watched 


'The Division also administers the Connally Hot Oil Act, a 
separate activity. 


2 Again excepting the Division’s administration of the Connally 
Hot Oil Act. 
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it work, and here is my opinion: Because they depend on 
reason instead of authority, the Council and the Board are 
among the most influential industry bodies in the United 
States; the Division among the more influential government 
agencies. 

We had an election the other day. Some of you may 
have heard about it. It did not change our need or our 
chance for working together. The peacetime adventure in 
cooperation began under the present administration, the ad- 
ministration re-elected last week. What I have said is as 
good today and tomorrow as it was the day before the elec- 
tion. 

A few men have been afraid of this adventure. They 
have feared that cooperation with the government would 
lead to government control. Experience has indicated the 
opposite. We came close to controls last winter, not be- 
cause we cooperated, but because we could not cooperate 
fully before the crisis hit; we lacked the legal sanction. We 
now have the sanction and have organized our cooperation. 
We could handle a shortage no worse than last winter’s 
with little public hardship and little public outcry. We 
might have had to have controls in California this fall if 
we had not had cooperation. 


Ir THE PeopLte Are To BE SovEREIGNS 


If I read the Book of Experience aright, it says some- 
thing like this: To avoid the growth of authority we must 
grow in our use of liberty. If we want government for the 
people, we must have government of themselves by the 


people. To avoid discipline by the state, we must work 
with the state to discipline ourselves. 

I have quoted one Winthrop from Massachusetts; let 
me quote another, Robert Charles Winthrop, speaking 90 
years later. He had been Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He had succeeded Daniel Webster in the Senate. 
When he was full of years and wisdom, he delivered an 
oration on the centennial of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He said that, if he could hope that any counsel of 
his would be remembered, he could not omit certain things. 
Among them was this: 


“IT could not omit to urge on every man to remember 
that self-government politically can be successful only if 
it be accompanied by self-government personally; that 
there must be government somewhere; and that, if the 
people are indeed to be sovereigns, they must exercise 
their sovereignty over themselves individually, as well as 
over themselves in the aggregate, regulating their own 
lives, resisting their own temptations, subduing their own 
passions, and voluntarily imposing upon themselves some 
measure of that restraint and discipline which, under 
other systems, is supplied from the armories of arbitrary 
power—the discipline of virtue in the place of the dis- 
cipline of slavery.” 


“There must be government somewhere. . . . If the people 
are indeed to be sovereigns, they must exercise their sov- 
erignty over themselves. . . . The discipline of virtue in 
place of the discipline of slavery.” 


Give and Take 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By W. C. HADDON, Representative, Westinghouse Electric International Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Delievered before the Women’s City Club of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, January 4, 1949 


leadership. For many years we have had the necessary 

mental and physical equipment to handle such a re- 
sponsibility but this potential has now become a living reality 
as our statesmen take the center of the international stage. 
Whether we like it or not, we are now the chief promulgators 
of a way of life which extends beyond Europe into China, 
Japan and the islands of the Pacific; into the Mediterranean 
and Palestine. Most of the world places its hopes within 
the bold framework of this leadership because we have served 
notice that our evolution did not die in 1776; that we are 
expanding its principles on every front and contending 
against the Russian revolution with the dynamic ideology of 
individual opportunity. 

During the past two decades our position in the world 
economy has changed so abruptly that national policy is not 
always immediately acknowledged by public opinion. Today 
we are the only major power definitely committed to the 
preservation of a free economy based on private enterprise; a 
nation that expects responsibility for international trade to 
be borne by individuals rather than by states. It is well for 
us to project our strength in helping to bind up the wounds 
of an injured world, but we must also remember to take up 
the slack between our avowed policies and our thinking 
habits. Our statesmen and diplomats are only as strong as 
the nation behind them. Substantially, the American people 
do back our new foreign policies but there is a serious 


Te United States has now formally assumed world 


lack of knowledge about international affairs and a recurring 
inclination to watch from the sidelines. 

Hereon 7 percent of the earth’s land area, with only 6 
percent of the world’s population, we account for more than 
50 percent of the world’s production facilities. We use 
three-fourths of the world’s automoblies, half of its radios, 
more than half the refrigerators, half or more of its rubber. 
We have operated with singular success under a system of 
“give and take” by which the best individual, the best in- 
vention, the best industries and the best products emerge 
victorious. We are constantly competing with each other. 
If Missouri can make as good shoes as New England and 
can sell them cheaper, the general public benefits and New 
England must then call upon its Yankee ingenuity to de- 
velop some other activity. Representing all this power, in- 
genuity and production, we face a world which needs all our 
products in abundance from harmonicas to hydro electric 
equipment. We have all the gadgets needed by this world 
yet many of us sit in the midst of opportunity too scared to 
act; nervous of a veto, frightened to death of the atomic age 
which we have made for ourselves, and suffering from imag- 
initis, scarecoma and general fearosis of living. 

Of course in justice to ourselves we must remember that 
the human race has only come lately to the business of gov- 
ernment and to the management of societies. We have never 
succeeded in making so neat and four-square a system as that 
of the ants and bees, for example; human governments and 
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societies have always been of a makeshift character and as 
variable as the earth on which they live. 


It seems difficult for people living under a democratic 
system to face unpleasant facts. We, ourselves, preferred 
happy illusion to reality until we were hit on the head at 
Pearl Harbor. Today there is no room for illusion because 
we cannot shift the burden of responsibility. Whether we 
are ready or not for the mantle of international leadership, 
we are the most significant factor in this age where old 
values are dissolving and a new world order is emerging. 


One reason for our failure to grasp our responsibilities 
sooner has been our lack of information about day-to-day 
events and the full story behind the international scene. I 
realize that we have more radios, more theatres and more 
newspapers than the rest of mankind combined, but as a 
rule these instruments indulge our inability to face unpleas- 
ant facts rather than lead us into an acceptance of con- 
ditions as they exist. Radio programs are written with a 
minute hand in mind, and newspaper headlines dreamed up 
for people catching trains. Of course enlightening informa- 
tion is available for the curious and the studious but gen- 
erally it is difficult to find because it comes in unattractive 
packages and is difficult to understand because it was not 
written for the layman. A quick look at a news stand shows 
us that leg art and excerpts from the Kinsey report are 
greater eye-catchers than the economic facts of life, even 
though these facts are almost, if not quite, as basic to living 
as legs or Kinsey. 

In the past, the general public took its time in acknowl- 
edging foreign trade as the key to high standards of living, 
simply because it had not discovered the real facts. Even 
today, with most of us aware of the good business and the 
full employment brought about by exports, we sometimes 
permit ourselves to be mentally led astray by distortions of 
the truth which point to exports as parasites of our domestic 
economy. 

For example, we all have heard the accusation that infla- 
tion and the scarcity of materials is largely caused by 
exports, but the facts fail to substantiate this charge in any 
respect. In 1938 the United States produced $84 billion 
worth of goods and exported $3.5 billion, or 4 per cent. In 
1947 we produced $230 billion worth of goods and exported 
$14 billion, or about 6 per cent. In other words, foreign 
inflationary demand on our economy in 1947 was not greater 
than 6 per cent. The bulk of the pressure, or 94 per cent, 
was caused right at home by domestic demand. 

Numerous falsehoods about our international trade are 
flooding the country, most of them tracing their origin to 
an ancient myth of self-sufficiency. Many Americans believe 
(1) that export trade is a game indulged in by a few oppor- 
tunists; (2) that American industry overlooks the domestic 
market and earmarks large quantities of goods for foreign 
consumption because of better prices; and (3) that the 
Economic Cooperation Administration has made prices 
high. Few realize that our investments abroad have now 
reached a new high of $16 billion which returns annually 
$750 million to investors in the United States; or that 
more than two and a half million industrial workers in 
this country have jobs definitely depending on exports. 

Lack of knowledge is particularly dangerous today because 
our government is constantly sounding out public opinion 
and is dependent on a well-informed public to give it direc- 
tion. We are living in a world-community which is some- 
thing like a frontier town where lawless elements shoot up 
the place on Saturday nights and the idea of unity becomes 
a matter of which side you happen to be on. It is not the 


kind of community where we can lean back on a hitching 
post and whittle. Nor is it a community where can take for 
granted the protection of our locked front door, or even 
the roof over our living room. We are certainly living 
dangerously in a community where less than one-third of 
our neighbors share our Western evolution of experience, 
which means that two-thirds have much less knowledge 
about our motives than we have about theirs. 

A trade union leader in Poland witnessed a motion 
picture which included a passing shot of workcrs’ automo- 
biles parked outside a factory and he was very indignant. 
“Why,” he demanded, “do Americans try to fool the poor 
Poles by pretending that ordinary American workmen own 
cars?” In a like manner, many people in our own country 
exhibit a relative lack of knowledge when they object to 
supplying other countries with the machines and the technical 
knowledge. Their opposition takes the stand that we are 
injuring our export market by setting up competitors abroad. 
The best answer, of course, is the classic example of the 
United States, which was a backward, agricultural country 
in the 19th century. Our great ability to produce and our 
ability to buy was brought about by the investment of 
foreign capital. Last year this American market was the 
world’s best single customer, accounting for $7 billion worth 
of goods. 

Another misconception about our way of life was un- 
earthed by Eric Johnston during a trip to Norway. Here 
he met a cabinet minister who firmly believed that all 
American labor was oppressed and had no chance for ad- 
vancement or expression of its grievances. He was surprised 
to learn that John L. Lewis had recently signed a contract 
whereby the average American miner would receive a basic 
wage of $4,000 per year, since his own salary as a cabinet 
minister was only $4,500. 


Obviously, our neighbors need more facts in order to 
analyze our motives. By the same token, we can use more 
information. Even in these days of our ascendancy to world 
leadership, 10 per cent of our people do not understand 
what is meant by the United Nations, and 67 per cent 
never heard of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. If we 
have been slow in securing the facts, some of our neighbors 
have been exceptionally busy distorting facts and trying to 
picture us as the most grasping and unscrupulous people 
on earth. 

Yugoslav officials are reported to have changed the title 
of the “Grapes of Wrath” to “The Paradise That Is 
America” in order to present the seamiest side of our life. 
But what impressed the audience most was the fact that in 
fabulous America even the dispossessed rode off in their own 
jalopies. 

Russian people have been told that American children are 
educated in shacks and in railroad waiting rooms; that both 
teachers and children shiver in the cold and that kerosene 
lamps are luxuries used only on festive and social occasions. 
Pictures of crowds waiting for football tickets have been 
captioned as breadlines, and the thousands inside a stadium 
have been described as crowds attending a Communist rally. 
These are fantastic stories but are they more fantastic than 
the request sent to Secretary Forrestal by a New England 
farmer? The farmer had information to the effect that the 
atomic bomb had materially enriched the soil of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Would the Secretary please drop one bomb 
on his premises? He, himself, would like 24 hours notice. 
But would the Secretary please refrain from telling his 
neighbors ? 

Admittedly, lack of knowledge exists on both sides of the 
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Iron Curtain but there is certainly no parallel between 
unawareness of the facts on the part of Mr. Average 
American and the planned misinformation ladled out to the 
average Russian. At least we are in a position to secure 
facts—which is vitally important today because there can 
be no misunderstanding about the perilous business at hand. 
We are not fighting a cold war or a warm war. We are 
not fighting a war to defend Mom’s apple pie, or the right 
to buy ice cream sodas with cherries on top, or the privilege 
of enjoying the wonders of the plastic age. Perhaps we are 
really fighting for a childhood for every child and a man- 
hood for every man—free from the threat of war. At the 
same time we are also standing face to face with Russia 
everywhere in the world, determined that this generation 
will not see another Munich. 

Our best weapon in this fight is our economic machine— 
the most powerful instrument ever devised by man—which 
during the war turned rash promises into realistic perform- 
ances, and throughout our history has continually developed 
a standard of living without parallel. Last year this 
machine drew from the pocketbooks of Americans in taxes 
alone almost as much as the total income of the F.ussian 
people. 

If you want to estimate the effectiveness of this economic 
machine take a look at the Marshall Plan. Ever since its 
inception there has been a remarkable resurgence of national 
feeling among the countries of Western Europe and an equally 
marked resistance to communism. The economic and mili- 
tary federation discussed for years by England, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, and the plans 
of France and Italy for a customs union are now taking 
shape. French and British relations are progressing 
smoothly; even the thorny question of sharing military 
secrets has been satisfactorily settled. 


Russia is attempting to counter unrelenting pressure from 
our economic machine by instigating conflict where our in- 
terests are in close contact. Strikes, inflation, political up- 
heavals and conspiracy are a few of the tactics now being 
employed in Italy, France and England, but these may well 
be the signals of desperation. It is apparent that the Krem- 
lin has begun a world-wide economic offensive with the 
three-fold objective of (1) creating political instability in 
non-Communist countries; (2) thwarting the Marshall 
Plan; and (3) blocking rearmament by the United States 
and Europe. One of these drives is taking place in Malaya 
and another in South America with the aim of preventing 
our stockpiling of strategic materials such as rubber and tin. 

Thus far all these political maneuvers have been unable 
to stop our economic juggernaut. Actually, the Russian 
economy is so sensitive to comparison that the very idea of 
the U. S. rebuilding Western Europe is considered a hostile 
act. In this Russia is right, since her satellites remain 
within the orbit only by force of arms and attack by threat. 
Each would be glad to seek shelter under an expanded 
Marshall Plan. If ECA had no other reason for existence, 
it could be justified on the ground that it has brought the 
message of U. S. enterprise behind the Iron Curtain and 
forced the people of Eastern Europe into a comparison of 
economic systems. 

The Marshall Plan has spotlighted the Russian system 
as one of “‘take” rather than “give and take,” and the result 
is an unrest that lives both above and below the surface 
of Eastern Europe. Yugoslavia has been getting less and 
less enthusiastic about the virtues of Russia as a Good 
Neighbor. Only recently, Marshall Tito complained that 
the Russians had tried to keep Yugoslavia from industrial- 


izing, revealing that his country had been supplying neigh- 
boring satellites with zinc, mercury lead and other products 
and been repaid with promises. 

Reports from our diplomatic and military intelligence 
indicate widespread unrest in Red-dominated areas. It is 
admitted that forced labor camps are being set up in Eastern 
Europe “for the training of those whose mode of living and 
present attitude to the people’s state have shown they are 
not willing to do their share of the nation’s labor.” Even 
Polish peasants are being inspected for traces of capitalism. 
The Czechs were recently told by Prime Minister Zapo- 
tocky that the two-year plan had failed to raise living 
standards and that they would be obliged to undertake a 
five-year plan. 

Let's take a look at the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration which is demonstrating the power of our economic 
machine. If only from the viewpoint of his pocketbook, the 
average American has a right to know how some $6 billion 
of his money will be expended within a year for foreign aid. 
But only 61 per cent of our people have ever heard or read 
about ECA, while 25 per cent are frank to admit they 
cannot state its purpose. 


First of all, let’s get acquainted with terminology: ECA 
represents the Economic Cooperation Administration, estab- 
lished by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 to make dollar 
funds available to Western Germany, China and the 16 
Western European nations, while ERP—The European 
Recovery Program—deals solely with the latter. The ab- 
breviation OEEC represents the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, composed of representatives from 
participating nations, which has drawn up a four year plan 
covering the needs of Europe from 1949 to 1952. 

In a sense, ECA is a culmination of our overall foreign 
policy. That is, it consists of one part expedient reaction 
to Russia; one part humanitarian relief and one part the 
selling of products. Under its program, each nation is to 
help itself and all other cooperating countries. ECA is not 
a purchasing or financing agency, simply a means of making 
available dollar funds to countries on the basis of their 
needs. Contrary to popular belief, private firms, not gov- 
ernments, contract for the bulk of goods through export- 
import trade channels after proper screening and authoriza- 
tion. 

Furthermore, extension of our aid to Europe is contingent 
on the continuous effort by participating nations to establish 
their own joint recovery program. This involves the promo- 
tion of agricultural and industrial production, the stabiliza- 
tion of currency, an increasing interchange of goods and 
resources, facilitating the procurement of raw materials by 
the United States, and depositing in a special account cur- 
rency equal to the cost of materials provided by the United 
States for which payment is not required. 


Despite popular misconceptions, American aid is to be on 
a decreasing not an increasing scale, and is not intended 
to become a permanent underwriting of European deficits. 
As the aid program tapers off and European economy re- 
gains strength, increasing opportunities will present them- 
selves for private financing to resume its normal function. 

In evaluating the Marshall Plan it is important for us 
to consider that 260 million people live in the European 
nations participating in this program. What we do—to- 
gether with their own qualities—will help them regain faith 
in a future when they can again exert their full influence 
and authority in international life. Then again we must 
also realize that ECA is more of a force than it appears on 
the surface. Below the surface, it is a vast political, 
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economic movement that tends to change the nature of 
Europe by driving it toward unity. By the same token, the 
role of ECA is not simply one of providing money and 
determining how it will be used. It is more significantly an 
indication of the deep involvement of the United States in 
world affairs, tracing back to the days of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. Since then the United States has successively 
become the guiding spirit of the International Monetary 
Fund which settles and clears international accounts; and 
the International Bank, an agency of rehabilitation and in- 
dustrialization. Both agencies fit into a pattern established 
years ago by the Export-Import Bank which has been mak- 
ing sound loans to countries on the basis of specific projects. 

The United States is also trying to breathe life into an 
International Trade Organization which is aimed at tearing 
down the trading barriers which separate nation from 
nation. 

In October, 1947 twenty-three nations convened at 
Geneva to work out a hundred separate trade agreements 
which were to form the pattern for a lowering of the tra- 
ditional barriers of international trade. This was another 
laudable effort on our part but we have since discovered 
that tariffs are very, very complex and any attempt to elim- 
inate them en masse is a mammoth undertaking. Consider- 
able progress was made, however, in bringing these barriers 
into the open and making them known as the abnormal 
rather than the normal procedures of foreign trade. This 
problem of tariffs is still formidable and actually constitutes 
only one of the many “fences” which tend to nullify inter- 
national trade. 

For instance, there are all kinds of “invisible” tariffs in 
the form of arbitary valuations on goods, preferential agree- 
ments, exports and import quotas, as well as internal taxes. 
The Geneva Conference on Tariffs and Trade was an 
attempt to highlight these barriers and to place the burden 
of responsibility on the nations invoking them. The Con- 
ference also arrived at hundreds of definite trade concessions 
and certainly added to the results of the reciprocal trade 
agreements inaugurated in 1934. As a result of these two 
developments, the U. S. has reduced its tariffs an average of 
47% in a period of 14 years. There is some question as to 
whether these concessions have paid off in terms of more 
export business but this has not been proven one way or 
another, since it is almost possible to trace the effects of the 
tariff agreements on the general level of foreign trade due 
to the numerous factors involved. It is known, however, 
that the raising of tariff barriers in the 20’s and 30’s ham- 
strung our foreign trade and also fanned the flames of 
nationalism and trade warfare on a world scale. 

Incidentally, the International Trade Organization, 
which is the embodiment of the Agreement framed at 
Havana and Geneva, is actually a counterpart of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
and both organizations are a result of the same basic think- 
ing on the part of the United States—that international 
peace is directly connected with international trade. 

Even though all these actions have not solved the internal 
problems of nations these policies have isolated many causes 
of international unrest and freed many people from fear 
and want. France is a land of emergency economic measures 
with governments that die aborning; England is still divided 
over the subject of nationalization of industry, and Italy 
continues to be in economic trouble, but in every case 
American backing has helped slam shut the door on com- 
munism. 


Now we look at a man in a country that has been called 
a house without a roof—a man who watches our actions 
with great interest, and as he watches he seems to see more 
and more planes shuttling in the Berlin corridor despite the 
buzzing of Yaks and the bluster of Molotov. What the 
German really sees is the spearhead of our foreign policy; 
the work of an economic machine which does the impossible 
and which is even now preparing to do a job even more 
impossible. 

American efficiency and American products have been 
provided with a world showcase in the Berlin Airlift— 
which appears and reappears in the headlines of our news- 
papers but which to the people of Germany has become a 
constant hope of freedom as well as a means of existence. 
Today the Airlift is as much a going concern as is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and is sending one fully loaded plane 
into Tempelhof Airport every three minutes around the 
clock and flying the intricate traffic lines of the air corridor 
with an accident rate that is less than half that of the Air 
Force as a whole. There are many proofs of the gratitude 
which Germans feel for the Airlift, but one of the most 
significant and purposeful took piace when the people of 
Western Berlin turned out for the recent city elections to 
register an overwhelming vote of confidence for the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We have served notice that our first line of defense is 
manned by products and services. We have also made it 
known that we will keep both hands on top of the inter- 
national trading table and will “give and take” on the basis 
of dealing off the top of the deck when anyone wants to 
talk in terms of cooperation. We hold winning cards today 
but our only assurance that tomorrow will find us as for- 
tunate depends to a great extent on the enlightenment of 
the average American citizen. His intelligent estimation of 
world affairs, more than any other single factor, will 
strengthen our hand as we shape the future course of our 
foreign policy. ; 

There are four things that everyone can do in helping to 
bring about this general state of enlightenment: 


1. Inform yourself of the important bills being considered. 


2. Personally interview or send a telegram, letter or 
postal card to your representatives in Congress inquiring 
about intent and scope of a bill, or expressing your opinion 
and asking either support or opposition as the case may be. 


3. If the bill is well handled, express your appreciation ; 
if not, express your opinion. 


4. Make it a point to interest your associates or friends in 
this program and thus spread the good work. 


Standing here in the twilight of the second world war, it 
is increasingly evident that people everywhere are interde- 
pendent; that their problems are interwoven and that their 
collaboration is absolutely essential if peace and prosperity 
are to be achieved and retained. Just to indicate the scope 
of the suggestion put forth by the readers of newspapers, I 
offer the one recommendation that we abolish atom bombs 
and all means of producing them and another from a par- 
ticularly angry individual who suggests that we abolish the 
men in the Kremlin and all means of reproducing them. Of 
course, our angry man, like many people in the world today, 
is not really thinking of the consequences of his action, even 
in terms of his own perfectly normal desires. 

In closing, I want to express my sincere belief that with 
a greater appreciation of international realities we can utilize 
our knowledge and resources to the fullest extent. If we can 
do this, we can win the peace. 
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South Now Able to Finance Its Own Welfare 


PRICE SUPPORTS LEAD STRAIGHT TO SOCIALISM 


By THURMAN SENSING, Director of Research, Southern States Industrial Council, Nashville, Tennessee 
Delivered before The Second Annual Southern Farm Forum, New Orleans, La., January 21, 1949 


WANT to discuss with you today subsidies in general 

and agricultural price supports in particular. In our 

increasing trend toward greater centralization of gov- 
ernment and in the increasing tendency for local govern- 
ment to look to the federal government for aid of various 
sorts, it is to be wondered if the people of this nation realize 
we are violating the very principles on which our govern- 
ment is founded. It is to be wondered if we realize we are 
directly contradicting the whole spirit of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights—that, in fact, the Constitution would 
never have been adopted if the Bill of Rights had not been 
attached reserving to the States the very powers which we 
are now looking more and more to the Federal Government 
to exercise. 

This is not a question of party politics, but a question of 
the kind of government under which we are to live in the 
years ahead. 

If we would just stop and think about it a minute, we 
would realize that “federal aid” is a fallacy anyway. It is 
a sad commentary on our modern day thinking that we 
should consider it no more strange than we do that the 
Federal Government should, in effect, say to the people of 
the States of the Union, “We want to give you some aid 
along various lines, so we are going to tax you for these 
purposes, take the money to Washington, pay the expenses 
of various Bureaus to administer the aid, and then send 
what is left back to provide the aid you need.” 

It would be just as sensible for a Doctor to say to his 
Patient, “You need some new blood. I am going to take 
some blood out of your left arm and put it in your right 
arm. I’ll spill some in the transfer, but I am going to give 
you a blood transfusion with your own blood.” 

When we hear talk these days about “grants in aid” and 
“matching funds,” what we are hearing, in effect, is the 
Federal Government saying to the Local Governments, 
“We'll match your dollars if you'll send us the dollars to 
match with. If you match us, we'll send your dollars back. 
If you don’t match us, we'll keep your dollars.” Certainly 
the Federal Government can’t lose; the Federal Govern- 
ment is only being magnanimous to the people with the 
people’s own money! 

There is one fundamental fact that people in a free dem- 
ocratic nation, like our own constitutional republic, should 
always remember: that the Federal Government has never 
had any money and never will have any money not first 
provided by the people themselves from back home. How 
much more sensible it would be, therefore, if the aid is 
actually needed, for the States to take care of their own 
needs. Two notable advantages are immediately apparent 
to anyone: first, the States would have more money for the 
purposes needed, since there would be no Washington “de- 
ductions”; and second, the people of the States would avoid 
the growth of a strangling bureaucracy which, unchecked, 
would eventually destroy their freedom. 

But, say the proponents of federal aid, there are some 
states in the Union that cannot take care of their own 
needs and the more fortunate states should aid them. This 
is a viewpoint which directly concerns us here in the South. 
Whenever the question of federal aid to the states arises, 


the aspect usually most emphasized is that it would mainly 
benefit the states of the South. They say that the South 
must have this aid if its people are to have advantages on a 
par with the national average, that the average per capita 
wealth and income in the South is below the national aver- 
age and that the South is therefore not able to take care ot 
its own. 

There are two aspects to such a position that the people 
of the South should carefully consider: first, that it is not 
factually true; and second, that it is nothing more nor less 
than a subterfuge. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the South needed fed- 
eral aid—during the terrible Reconstruction period, when 
the South was destitute and poverty-stricken almost beyond 
our power to imagine at the present time. During the Was 
between the States, the greater part of the South’s invested 
capital had been wiped out by presidential edict, a large 
percentage of two generations of its manpower had been 
killed, its land ravaged, and its property destroyed. The 
wealth of the South decreased from 39% of the nation’s 
total in 1860 to 14% of the nation’s total in 1870. 

The reaccumulation of lost wealth is a slow and tedious 
process, and without wealth for investment and industrial 
development and for many other purposes, the material wel- 
fare of a people must of necessity be limited and restricted. 
For many years, therefore, the South lived close to poverty 
and had to do without many things more favored regions 
were able to afford. Even as late as fifteen years ago, the 
South was singled out as the nation’s leading economic 
problem. 

As a matter of fact, this charge was by no means true. 
While the average per capita income in the South was still 
considerably less than the national average, even then the 
South was progressing at a faster economic rate than the 
nation at large. There are plenty of figures to support this 
statement. For instance, between 1910 and 1946, the bank 
resources of the South increased 1000% compared with 
709% for the nation. The value of products manufactured 
in the South during that period increased 677% compared 
with 450% for the nation. Public school expenditures in 
the South during those years increased 787% compared 
with an increase of 519% for the nation. Between 1940 
and 1946, life insurance in force in the South increased 
66% compared with 39% for the nation. Moreover, busi- 
ness is more substantial and its chance for success is much 
higher in the South than for the nation at large, as evi 
denced by the fact that while the South contained 24% of 
the nation’s business firms in 1944, it suffered only 714% 
of the nation’s business failures during that year. 

Things have been happening at a rapid rate during the 
past fifteen years. The steady material growth of the South 
has been accelerated beyond all expectations. The decen- 
tralization of industry and the balancing of agriculture 
with industry that have now become almost a national 
policy have brought to the fore the natural resources and 
natural advantages which the South has had all along. All 
indications are now that the gap between the average pros- 
perity in the South and the nation will close rapidly in the 
years immediately ahead. 
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This conclusion is assuming that our nation shall not go 
headlong into some form of state socialism—as it is now 
headed. It is assuming that the government shall not be- 
come even more centralized—as is now the trend. It is 
assuming that taxation by the Federal Government shall 
not drain off more and more of the local resources—as con- 
tinues to be the case—even now three years after the war 
has ended. 

It is true that much of the federal aid as administered 
and proposed goes to the states of the South, but the people 
of the South should not be deluded by this fact. The South 
is now amply able to finance its own welfare. This could 
be demonstrated in many ways, but perhaps in no better 
way than by calling attention to the fact that total internal 
revenue collections from the states of the South amounted 
to $9,190,230,000 for the last fiscal year. This compares 
with collections of $1,533,054,000 in 1940—an increase of 
500%—and compares with collections of $890,088,000 in 
1934. Collections in the South in 1948 were more than 
50% greater than the total for the whole nation in 1940! 


In view of the ability of the South to provide revenues 
and in view of the rapidly increasing appropriations by the 
states of the South for the welfare of their people, one 
cannot help escape the conclusion that there is a great deal 
of subterfuge back of this professed sympathy for the plight 
of the Southern people. As a matter of fact, it is to be be- 
lieved that most of the proponents of federal aid are much 
more interested in the centralization of government than 
they are in aiding the states. The South is the main stum- 
bling block in their way. They know they cannot succeed 
in their aims so long as the South remains true to its ideals 
—so they attempt the seduction of the Southern people by 
offering them “something for nothing.” The people of the 
South know better; they have made their comeback by their 
own sheer grit, energy, determination, and hard work, and 
they know real achievement cannot be attained in any other 
way. 

So far as the South is concerned, it does not need and 
should not want federal aid. The whole idea of federal aid 
is directly contrary to the principle of states rights and local 
self-government to which the region has staunchly adhered 
throughout its history and upon which the individual free- 
dom so dear to the hearts of Southern people is funda- 
mentally based. And there is one thing we must always 
remember—federal aid eventually means federal control, any 
claims of its proponents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Should the South abandon this principle for the sop of 
federal aid it would be in all truth “selling its birthright 
for a mess of pottage’”—for all through its poverty and now 
in its prosperity, the South was and is the greatest strong- 
hold of democracy in the land. That it shali remain so is 
the responsibility and opportunity of its people. That it 
shall remain so is also one of the bright hopes of the nation. 

Now, let’s consider the question of agricultural price 
supports. This is by no means a peculiarly Southern matter 
but is one which affects the whole nation. Agricultural 
price supports, as we now have them in this nation, add 
greatly to our inflationary troubles, they are destructive to 
the principles of individual freedom on which our govern- 
ment is based, and they lead straight to socialism. That is 
a strong statement, but careful study of price supports and 
all the implications involved can hardly lead us to any other 
conclusion. 





The present system of agricultural price support was 
instituted as a war emergency in order that we might be 
assured of ample food supplies for ourselves and our allies 
so long as the war might last. With that step there could 





be no quarrel. We have to do many things during time of 
war that are destructive to a free government—but such 
is war. We realized this at the time, however, and provided 
that the supports should end two years after the close of 
the war. 


But government aid—just like easy money and the dope 
habit—is insidious. Once started it is hard to stop. And 
so the politicians of both major parties, seeking votes to get 
elected or to stay in power, approved continuance of price 
supports for agriculture, just as they approved demands of 
other pressure groups and just as they approved federal aid 
or “something for nothing” in many other ways to the 
people in general. 

It is quite true to human nature, of course, that the 
farmers should like to be guaranteed a high price for what 
they produce. It would also be very nice if the manufac- 
turer could be guaranteed a high price for all he makes, if 
the merchant could be guaranteed a satisfactory profit on 
all he sells, if the professional man could be guaranteed a 
high income for services rendered, if the wage earner could 
be guaranteed high wages throughout the year, and so on 
down the line. 


But there is one thing that we had just as well get firmly 
fixed in our minds: we cannot do these things, in fact, we 
can do no part of them, and retain the type of government 
that has made this nation great and that has brought its 
people the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. There can be no getting around the fact that the 
government controls that which it subsidizes—and govern- 
ment control means the end of the individual freedom 
which is the heart and soul of our form of government. 
It has been tried since the beginning of time, but no man 
has ever yet been able to devise a system whereby he may 
“have his cake and eat it too.” It is the competitive profit 
system, the fact that the individual has had the incentive 
to exercise his initiative and his ingenuity, that has brought 
us greater production of material goods, that has given us 
better homes and better automobiles and better everything 
else at cheaper prices than any other people have ever 
known. The only thing which our forefathers who founded 
this government ever had in mind and the only thing which 
a free democratic form of government can ever guarantee 
is that the individual shall have the opportunity, shall have 
the incentive to work and save and create and accumulate; 
the rest is up to him. 


So far as agricultural price supports are concerned, we 
often hear the statement that agriculture is the basis of all 
prosperity, and that therefore the more prosperous is agri- 
culture, the more prosperous is our whole economy. There 
is no question, of course, but that agriculture is a vital part 
of our economy, but that does not mean that it can only be 
prosperous through support by the government, in other 
words, that it can only be prosperous by taxing all the peo- 
ple for the support of a favored class. Agriculture must be 
prosperous, like all other phases of our economy must be 
prosperous, on its own merits. There is no place in our 
system of government for taxing all for the benefit of the 
few, whether it be industry or labor or agriculture or any 
other group. It is not to be believed that any sincere, patri- 
otic American citizen, whether he be a farmer or anyone 
else, wants to be supported in any such way. 


Moreover, price supports for agricultural products are 
economically unsound in other ways. Such a support ig- 
nores the law of supply and demand—and try as we might, 
no one has yet been able to repeal this law. A free market 
is the only way yet discovered by man to determine an 
equitable price. Prices arbitrarily fixed and guaranteed by 
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the government cannot possibly be “right” except by acci- 
dent. If we see potato prices set too low, for instance, we 
have a potato famine until a new crop can come along. If 
we sce potato prices set too high, we see the government de- 
stroying potatoes, feeding them to hogs, or giving them 
away—all at the expense of the American taxpayers—while 
the housewife, with a budget already hurt by inflation, con- 
tinues to pay high prices for potatoes at the corner grocery. 

There are plenty of other illustrations available of the 
economic unsoundness of price support. Among them is the 
recent report that, due to competition with rayon and other 
materials, domestic consumption of cotton decreased from 
10,025,000 bales in 1947 to 9,300,000 in 1948; however, 
“because of the relatively high federal loan rate on cotton, 
1949 plantings of the fibre are expected to be about 10 per 
cent greater than in 1948.” In other words, the American 
taxpayers must pay for the cotton whether it is needed or 
not. Another illustration concerns wheat. The Department 
of Agriculture reports winter planting of wheat amounting 
to 61,370,000 acres, which exceeds last year’s total by 5 
per cent and exceeds the Department’s own recommended 
planting by approximately 13 per cent. Here again, with 
90 per cent of parity guaranteed by the government, wheat 
producers proceeded to ignore the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to plant every available acre to wheat, not to meet 
a probable consumer demand, but for its guaranteed loan 
value. Such is the situation under a planned economy. 

It must also be noted, too, that a guaranteed price for an 
agricultural commodity, well above the cost of production, 
not only encourages inefficient producers to stay in produc- 
tion but has a tendency to draw in even less efficient pro- 
ducers. As a result, more of the commodity, whether it be 
potatoes or corn or wheat or cotton or tobacco or anything 
else, continues to be produced than can be sold at the desig- 
nated price. Then the planners have the problem of deciding 
what to do with the surplus. It becomes a political football. 


Under such a situation, your guess is as good as mine as to 
what will happen. 

Eventually, of course,—and we are just about there now 
—we reach the full socialistic approach of telling the farmer 
how many acres he can plant, what he must grow, how much 
he can sell, and how much he can get for it. Price controls 
must be accompanied by controls of production and consump- 
tion. It cannot be otherwise. Such controls inevitably lead 
to complete economic domination of citizens by the state. 
That is a system for weaklings. That is a system suitable 
only for a people who are without courage, without hope, 
and without faith. That is mot a system for the people of 
the United States of America. If we ever accept it or submit 
to it, we are not worthy of our heritage. 

The farmers of America have a great responsibility resting 
upon them at the present time. Everyone must agree that 
they occupy a vital place in our economy. It therefore neces- 
sarily follows that they hold a position of great influence. 
If the farmers demand subsidies and price guarantees and 
special privileges, it would be only natural for other groups 
to ask for similar concessions. On the other hand, if the 
farmers, as the backbone of the nation, as independent 
thinkers, as courageous, self-reliant citizens in a free country, 
take the lead in preserving freedom of the individual and 
freedom of opportunity in the land, take the lead in making 
their own way on their own merits without benefit of federal 
aid, then who is to say that any other group demanding 
special privileges will have any ground on which to stand. 
I believe the farmers are this latter type of people. I believe 
they are the soundest thinkers in the nation. I believe they 
are the backbone of the nation. I believe that deep in their 
hearts they do not want the government or anyone else 
telling them what to do and when to do it and how to do it. 
I believe it is the present hope of this nation that the farm- 
ers of America shall measure up to the opportunity and the 
responsibility that is theirs. 
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sion of our Association to be a meeting given over to 

the group which now bears the name of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. Our emphasis this 
first night traditionally has been on the partnership of re- 
ligion and education, and the bridges between those two 
great bodies of knowledge, those two mighty islands of 
experience. Under the joint aegis of the Association and the 
Commission we meet, Catholics and Protestants, in a com- 
mon concern for the inter-relations of religion and education. 
It is, I believe, a significant fact that this great Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, including institutions in all 
states and of all kinds within the limits of our membership, 
should have as one of its major commissions a Commission 
on Christian Higher Education. This Commission is rightly 
concerned with the church-related colleges, but concern does 
not stop there. The Commission is intended to minister as 
there may be desire and need, to all the member-institutions 
of the Association. And thereby in dramatic form is repre- 
sented what many of us count a major advance: that as an 
integral part of the Association there is a recognition of 


[: has been tradition of late years for the opening ses- 


the place of religion in education, just as there is recogni- 
tion through other commissions, of our interest in citizen- 
ship, in international cultural relations, in teacher educa- 
tion. We even have a Commission on Liberal Education, 
proving our continuing concern for an embattled cause. 


* * . * * * 


American Education and a Mirror—we who are tied to 
our campuses by bonds of administrative responsibility 
suffer a kind of astigmatism when we attempt to get an 
over-all view of our institution. We are too close to see in 
perspective. I have long contended that the frequent ab- 
sences from the campus which the college president indulges 
in—indulges in with a variety of explanations, some good, 
some weak—are essential regardless of the explanation, 
essential for two reasons: one to maintain his sanity or such 
measure of sanity as he has his hands on, and second to 
afford him a distant view of the institution he serves. One 
sees one’s institution in a totally different light from the 
vantage point of a Pullman berth or a seat with a national 
committee. 
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By the same logic, it may seem impertinent for any of 
us to attempt generalizations on the American educational 
scene when we are inevitably part and parcel of it. Are we 
able to get far enough away to see it whole? And yet, 
against the background of the work of our Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, with large awareness of my 
inadequacy of vision, | should like to make such an attempt 

to hold, as it were, the mirror up to our typical Ameri- 
can campus with its hurrying professors, its dancing, bull- 
sessioning, sometimes—studying students, its alumni defy- 
ing classification, or at least public classification, its admin- 
istration harried with responsibility for the budgets and 
the programs of a three-ring circus. 


| search my mirror, and if I interpret correctly what | 
see there, there is need for a larger conscience on the part 
of education and its representatives. The ethics of the 
counting house, the codes of competition have come too 
often to replace the higher standards common once in edu- 
cation. ‘There was a day when faculty and administration 
were more nearly one; tremendous expansion and the divi- 
sion of labors have brought a stratification which divides 
the group into two distinct classes with evidence at times 
of the kind of class strife which industry has long known. 

In spite of public acceptance of low teacher salaries, and 
in spite of the conspiracy against brains on the part ot 
‘nractical” Americans, American education is held in great 
respect by the American people; and with that respect goes 
a kind of demand for superior performance, an expectation 
of somewhat-higher-than-ordinary ideals, or rather a nearer 
matching-of-practice-and-ideal than is required of the man 
on the street. In respecting education and the men and 
women of education, the American public expects much of 
them. And I see in the mirror a disquiet on the part of 
teachers and administrators at that expectation, a mumbling 
resentment that there should be two standards of judgment 

one for the teacher and the institution, and another for 
the ordinary American and all other organizations. As a 
teacher, why must I be judged by different standards than 
my near neighbors, the plumber and the bond-salesman? 
\s an institution why must my college be held to higher 
standards than the business house or the factory in our 
town? 

I suppose the answer is self-evident: because the Ameri- 
can public expects the school and the teacher to teach not 
alone the facts of life—in a far wider context than grand- 
mother used that phrase—but also to teach the values by 
which those facts are to be used and judged; they expect, 
in correlatory fashion, that the teacher shall live by the 
standard which he teaches. They expect, and who shall say 
that the expectation is unfair, that he who teaches shall 
practice. 

* * + 

And | am wondering if the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education might undertake to be a kind of com- 
posite conscience for the American colleges, twinging when 
twinging is necessary, pointing directions when we have lost 
our way, suggesting higher values when we replace them 
with lower, calling us ever to the academic integrity which 
is the basic virtue of our task. . 

Academic integrity? Too often we have seen our own 
institutions as ends in themselves and have been blind to 
the total program of higher education for America. There 
has been competition among us—not friendly, gracious com- 
petition of a sort inevitable, but bitter, hostile competition 
of the sort that breeds ill will and cankerous misunder- 
standing. ‘The representative of the large college has spoken 


against the small, and the small has replied in turn, vocifer- 
ously, against the “mass production factory methods” of 
the large. 

The rivalry for students is already beginning again. Col- 
lege X demands a deposit fee upon acceptance, non-return- 
able, hoping in this way to tie to itself its applicants not 
with hoops of steel, but with hoops of silver. But School- 
girl Mary is applying elsewhere, too, and she will choose 
the other school if she is accepted. Thus she is forced to 
resolve the choice of possible failure to be accepted at the 
school of her first choice or the loss of her deposit fee at 
the school of her second or third choice. Am I wrong in 
believing that academic integrity is related to this situation? 
And the problem of public relations as well? If we were 
more concerned with the total educational picture, rather 
than the budget problem of our own school (and heavens 
knows that ogre of the budget can be kept in control only 
by the eternally vigilant watch) would we not seek among 
the like institutions of our neighborhood, our natural rivals, 
for some common understanding regarding non-returnable 
acceptance-fees ? 

Academic integrity? It is our lack of academic integrity 
that has brought our college catalogues into disrepute. The 
common thought among our American college-seekers is: 
“You don’t dare believe the college catalogue, any more 
than you can believe the college president. They're both 
just salesmen.’”” Commentary, indeed, on the level of truth 
attributed to American salesmanship by American opinion 
today! 

Let me relate a bona fide conversation which took place 
in my office recently after one of my student friends had 
visited a well recognized professional school in which he 
was seeking to enroll for graduate study. He had had inter- 
views with the dean and the president; had met students, 
and toured the campus. The game of salesmanship had 
been well played, and he had come back SOLD. These are 
his words: “It’s a grand school, and I’ll get everything | 
want there. It’s very small, and they intend to keep it 
very small; they don’t believe in large professional schools. 
They have all the money they want—even more than they 
can spend. They have very high standards, too. You can’t 
get in there unless you’re at the very top of your class.” 
(The man in question was a good student, but NOT at 
the top of his class.) 

I listened as long as my patience could endure, and then 
1 answered him, for I knew the graduate school in question, 
well. ‘It is a good school, and you'll get the training there 
you want. I’m glad you’re going, but go with your eyes 
open and your ears critical. They’re small because they 
haven’t students, and at the moment they’re beating the 
bushes to find men wanting the professional training you 
want, so their smallness can be exchanged for a size slightly 
larger. As for money, they employed a money-raising firm 
to survey them two years ago and were told a national 
financial campaign was certain to fail until their public 
relations improved. As for top students, they accepted the 
lowest student in our graduating class last year, whom we 
gave some thought to failing. Still it’s a school where you 
will get satisfactory training, but don’t let them dupe you.” 

The total situation is not common, but I am deeply fear- 
ful that some of that lack of academic integrity can be 
matched in many of our institutions—‘we are a SMALL 
school’’—said with boasting pride, even while the recruiting 
agents do their utmost to destroy the boast; “we take only 
top tenth” or so the catalogue says, but it is possible to 
make so many exceptions that the stated principle is de- 
stroyed; as for wanting more money, I think the school in 
question is the only one I have known which was dishonest 
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in its poverty. Even Harvard is openly reaching for new 
hundreds of millions. 

Academic integrity? If you will search our catalogues 
and our literature (pompous word for our sales bulletins) 
prepared for our “prospective students” (prospective as if 
the high schools had been a waiting period for the more 
comfortable chairs of the college) you will find that one 
and all we stress the development of the individual. Some 
of us believe his mind is more important than his biceps, or 
his dancing feet; but unanimously we are interested in him, 
in whole or in part—so the literature of the college states. 
But when one listens in on trustee meetings, when one 
watches the eager-beaver president as he scurries around the 
country seeking the company of rich widows, when one sees 
the photographs which the college publishes, one gathers 
the irrefutable impression that the item of major concern 
for the administration is not the maturing of the individual 
—either the strengthening of his cerebrum, the enlarge- 
ment of his arm muscles, or the development of an adult 
attitude to life—but buildings, large, spacious, attractive 
buildings. You may answer that the wise president has 
delegated the anxiety for the individual’s growth to his dean 
and the faculty and is concerned with—careful, you were 
planning to say, concerned with Higher Things. 

We cry against our materialistic culture; and in the rare 
moments of administrative honesty when we speak candidly 
to ourselves and meet our eye in nature’s mirror, we know 
that we are pregnated with the virus of that same culture. 

You want to protest; and half of me will accept half of 
your angry protest. “How can the teacher teach without 
a classroom?” If you force me to answer, “Socrates and 
Jesus did, but they lived in a warmer climate.” “Don’t 
we have to have gymnasiums and social unions and dormi- 
tories? Don’t we?” Surely, we have to have them, or at 
least we have convinced ourselves and our clienteles that 
we have to have them. But we have allowed them—gym- 
nasiums, social unions, dormitories—to usurp the first place 
in our institutional objectives and from being servant, they 
have turned master. And in our absorption with institu- 
tional purposes, so far as we have been absorbed in them, 
we have forgotten that the first and fundamental aim of 
the institution is the development of the student. 

In recent weeks our newspapers have been carrying an 
item that education desires to spend five billions of dollars 
in new construction within a span of a few years. All hail! 
And I hope my own institution can get its small share of 
that vast total. It will be grand to have new buildings— 
classrooms with all the new gadgets where you press a 
button and a movie pops out to teach for the hour, dormi- 
tories with slick, shining, slithering bathrooms, student 
unions of a grandeur equal to the Palace of Versailles. 
They will be persuasive propaganda in the new prospective 
student literature. 

I know that the atomic bomb, unlike the lava of Vesu- 
vius, destroys rather than preserves through enveloping; 
but if the descendants of man a thousand years hence could 
see our campuses after those five billions of dollars have 
been spent, could disinter them from possible atomic de- 
struction, would they have any reason to believe other 
than that we counted our campuses, back in the mid-twen- 
tieth century, the perfection and high point of our materi- 
alistic culture? It might be hard to believe that the ulti- 
mate purpose of our building was the enriching of person- 
ality, the developing of immature into mature minds, the 
making of men and women of power and leadership. 

You make men and women of power and leadership, I 
believe, through great teachers, not great buildings. I won- 
der what our aim is in dollars for the increasing of our 





faculty salaries in the same period of time that we hope to 
spend five billions for buildings. How much do we want 
for the strengthening of the personnel on our staffs, for the 
securing for our men and women of opportunities for study 
and professional growth? There is direct relation between 
these needs and our first objective. 

If academic integrity be still with us, the least—the very 
minimum least—we can do, is to plan an equal expenditure 
for the men and the women in whose hands the minds and 
the spirits of our students lie, equal to that which we have 
publicly announced that we plan to spend for the buildings 
where they wash their bodies and rest their feet and play 
contract. 

Again, let me touch upon the subject of integrity, of the 
basic integrities of our academic structure and living: We 
who are supposed to be public examples of all that is good 
and true—our institutions represented as shining lights, tra- 
ditionally set on the hills so that they cannot be hid. 

While I see much in the mirror that calls for loud praise 
—devotion to duty, steadfast following of truth through 
dark labyrinths, abiding concern for the student, I see some 
dark spots that do not bode well for institutional health. 

There is a growing disregard for the binding nature of 
the faculty contract. The faculty member signs his con- 
tract in April, and in July or August comes asking for re- 
lease because a better appointment has been offered him. 
It is not that he is a man of dishonor, but in faculty circles 
there is little hesitation to ask for release from a contract 
when the change is to his personal advantage, no matter 
what it may do to the department concerned. Examples in 
refutation come to your mind and mine—men and women 
who later told us that they would not accept such shoddy 
ethics and thereby refused to seek release from us by the 
avenue of the broken contract. 

But you mistake my purpose if you think my blame alone 
rests on the faculty member. For the situation arises out 
of our administrative willingness to play the snake to the 
not-unreceptive Eve and her mate in our neighbor institu- 
tion. And one resignation can initiate a chain-reaction that 
proceeds straight down through a series of institutions, ac- 
cording to decreasing salary scales. As presidents and deans 
we have been willing—and I confess with shame my own 
shortcomings—to bid for members of our neighboring 
faculty when we had reason to know that they had signed 
their contracts for another year, and that for them to come 
to us for the extra two hundred dollars would mean a 
broken contract. Broken contract? But the faculty man 
protests that his president gave his consent. To be sure, 
and we all have given consent rather than harbor a dis- 
gruntled, protesting spirit in our faculty family. But words 
can stand, either with or without consent—Broken contract! 
And the blame is to be divided between administrator and 
faculty member. I know of one college president who holds 
as a principle that after the first of April he will not invite 
to any post higher than an instructorship any staff mem- 
ber of another institution. There seems to be a growing 
sentiment on the part of some conscientious administrators, 
when faced with the summer resignation, to fill the ap- 
pointment for one year with the services of some competent 
teacher who has been forced to retire from active service 
while still in vigorous health. 

I wonder if this Association in cooperation with the As- 
sociation of American University Professors might not be 
able to work out a statement of principle for the use of 
both faculty men and college administrators. We need such 
a statement. 

Once more, Academic integrity? As a group last year we 
went on record as favoring the principles of non-discrimina- 
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tion brought to us by our Commission on Minorities. Some 
presidents have been seeking to implement those good in- 
tents during the past year. Progress has been reported. 

You are doubtless aware of the effort which the Trus- 
tees and Administration of Amherst has made to bring the 
complete authority for the selection of fraternity members 
down to the active members of the local fraternities on the 
Amherst campus. The Amherst Trustees have gone on: rec- 
ord that by 1951 all fraternities on the Amherst campus 
must give proof that there is nothing in their national con- 
stitution or other fraternity documents forbidding the pledg- 
ing of a man because of his race or creed or color. Presi- 
dent Cole tells me that already nine of the Amherst fra- 
ternities are in a position to state that there is no discrimin- 
tion forced upon them by their national organization; four 
have not yet been able to make such a statement. One of 
the nine, however, had to sever its ties with its national 
group to be free of discriminatory control. (Let me add as 
a footnote that this action by no means assures the opening 
of fraternities to men of other races, other creeds, other 
colors. It does nothing except to make certain that the 
members of the local chapters are free to choose such men 
if they so desire.) 

Recently I expressed to President Cole my keen interest 
in this action of the Amherst Board and commented that I 
believed there were many colleges with fraternities that 
would follow Amherst’s pattern when they saw the results 
of their struggle. And President Cole’s reply has been 
tweaking at my conscience ever since: “In heaven’s name, 
if you believe in what we are doing, why do you and the 
other college leaders wait until the first battle is over? 
We need your support now more than we shall after 1951.” 


And in heaven’s name I raise the question for you and 
for myself—if we do believe in what we are saying about 
discrimination, why don’t we—fifteen, twenty, thirty, fifty 
colleges with fraternity campuses—join together to give 
Amherst support? In heaven’s name, and for the sake of 
academic integrity! 

1 would that this great Association with the special at- 
tention of the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
might be a conscience for education in the protection and 
the preservation of our academic integrity. 


II 


In addition to suggesting that there is need for a quick- 
ening of the academic conscience, a quickening which can 
be aided by the good services of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, I should like to raise the question 
whether or not the time is ripe, in the present of the un- 
fortunate consequences of our thoroughly secularized pub- 
lic education to seek for some integration between our public 
system of education and religion. I am fully aware that it 
is a ticklish subject, complete with prejudices and conflicting 
convictions, open to misunderstandings and fratricide. But 
we are presumably intelligent men and women. We are 
presumably men and women honestly devoted to our re- 
sponsibilities as educators. We are presumably men and 
women capable of studying, over our prejudices, subjects 
of national concern. We are presumably men and women 
competent to come to wise conclusions when the facts are 
before us—and I am not concluding, wisely or unwisely, 
that the judgments that you may form will be the judgment 
which seems wise to me. 

1 raise the question of the relation of religion to our 
public educational system, with the purpose of intimating 
that the Association of American Colleges, together with 
its Commission on Christian Higher Education, may have 


an obligation in following through on some of our thinking 
in the years ahead. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education, like 
the Association itself, has a rightful concern for all mem- 
bers of this great Association; its concern will not be iden- 
tical for all by the very nature of our differences and our 
size. But for the decencies and the integrity and the value- 
scales of our colleges they must be concerned as these de- 
cencies and integrity and value-scales find places in our 
campus life. The function of the Commission will not end 
here; but it will begin here. And it will extend in a nation- 
wide anxiety over our easy willingness to accept without 
question our system of American public education, from 
the kindergarten through the graduate school, in which the 
subjects of religion and spiritual values and the ultimate 
ends of life are treated as of the lowliest importance, and 
too often as of no importance at all. 

Our system of. public education for the past century has 
been purposely and definitely secular. We have presented 
at all educational levels the body of our factual knowledge 
without any reference to religious faith or ecclesiastical 
creed. We said that we left religious training to the churches. 
We said we believed in the complete separation of church 
and state, which we apparently interpreted to mean, too 
often, the complete separation of religion and organized 
communal living. Our Catholic friends, with deep concern 
over the divorce of religion and education, have set up 
their own educational system; our Protestant friends, less 
fully aware of the implications of what was happening, 
accepted the situation as the only possible agreement, and 
except in rare situations, did not establish their own pre- 
paratory schools. On the collegiate levels during the last 
centuries they were more active. 

But what we as Americans and American educators failed 
to see was that there is a vast difference between the presen- 
tation of the faith of a particular religious body and the 
understanding of the place that religion per se has played 
in the centuries of culture, both in Europe and America. 
I imagine that we could gain large agreement that it is not 
the function of the church, of any church, to use the public 
school system for propagandizing. The modes of worship, 
the ecclesiastical differences, the separate body of teaching 
of the church and the churches must be left for the church- 
schools or the direct efforts of the church. But if we are 
agreed on that premise we have been bitterly blind to the 
place which religion should have in education, entirely apart 
from things ecclesiastical and denominational. 

We have said that the division could not be made between 
religion as a cultural factor and religion as an ecclesiastical 
embodiment. I ask you to consider whether the time has 
not come straight through our educational system from 
bottom to top to ask our leaders to lend their best minds 
to see if such division can not now be made. And I suggest 
that those who struggle with the division be the educators, 
not the churchmen of any party, but the educators with 
large sympathy for the churches. 

The problem I present, at least as far as our program of 
higher education is concerned, is not the problem of the 
church-college. It is primarily the problem of the state 
and tax-supported institution or the privately endowed in- 
dependent colleges. It is the problem of a truncated, secu- 
larized culture as the pattern of our basic teaching,—a cul- 
ture which, as education presents it, fails to provide any 
place for the forces and importance of religion, as with a 
studious effort, it eschews the narrow denominational or the 
properly ecclesiastical aspects. 

Whether you be leaders in our great public institutions 
or our indispensable experimenting free private institutions, 
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I believe that you will agree that our public enemy No. 1 
is our secularized nationalism, or if you will, our national- 
istic secularism: the combination for evil of blind secular- 
ism and narrow nationalism. 

I do not believe, further, that one can study our educa- 
tional system and our educational product without coming 
to the conclusion that the much vaunted American public 
school contributed to the strengthening and maintaining 
our American philosophy of secularism. I do not believe 
that it can be said in equal truth that our public schools 
have bred narrow nationalists. Much of the impetus for 
international thinking and planning has come from our 
schools and our colleges; and the pressures for insular 
chauvinism have come from self-seeking groups of adults. 
But our public schools and colleges have shared in large 
measure in the secular thinking and the hedonistic living of 
our day. The public schools have pretended not to know 
that there was such a thing in life as religion. Where they 
were forced to acknowledge that it existed and was, or at 
least had been, a powerful force in the formation of nations 
and men, they argued for a neutrality which “Heard Noth- 
ing, Saw Nothing, Knew Nothing.” This mind-set of dan- 
gerous neutrality they engendered school-generation after 
school-generation; it was easy for the teachers so trained 
to fashion youthful minds in their own likeness. 

Let me quote from a study by Charles Clayton Morrison: 


“The school sees millions of citizens marching to the 
polls, and it teaches civics and politics. It sees millions 
at work in factories and offices, and it teaches economics 
and business methods. It sees millions entering galleries 
where sculptures stand and pictures are hung, and it 
teaches the history and canons of art. It sees throngs 
crowding great halls where symphonies and operas and 
plays are rendered, and it teaches music and drama, It 
sees all the people living in homes, and it teaches domestic 
economy. It sees innumerable workers in academic labo- 
ratories and technological departments of industry, and 
it teaches science. It sees its society cherishing great tra- 
ditions, and it teaches history and literature. 

“For religion, however, the school has a blind spot. 
It does not see the millions going to the churches. It 
does not ask why they go, what is in their minds, what 
they do in church, what literature they read, how their 
churches are organized, what social concerns engage them, 
what differences exist among them, out of what history 
and tradition all this devotion has sprung, what signifi- 
cance this vast phenomenon of religious faith and or- 
ganization possesses for democracy and culture. To ask 
such questions and to answer them has been traditionally 
forbidden by our educational system. The public school 
does not know that there is such a thing as religion in 
American society.” 


Apart from the church-colleges, the same statement can 
be made with large measure of truth of our public colleges 
and universities: The public college does not know that 
there is such a thing as religion in American society. I 
pause at once to recognize the valiant work which is being 
done on our campuses by church groups, Hillel clubs, New- 
man clubs, Wesley, Roger Williams, Westminster clubs. 
But these efforts, desirable though they are, and successful 
though they be, are nevertheless peripheral, circumferential, 
apart from the curricular body of knowledge which is cen- 
tral to any educational institution. You cannot do justice 
to our American culture and keep religion as an elective on 
the fringe of the campus. 

“But the American constitution demands it.” So we 
have been told on many occasions, and so we have come to 


argue whenever the question is presented. But legal minds 
are tending otherwise. To be sure, the constitution says 
some very specific things about the separation of the church 
and the state. Religion is not to be taught in the public 
schools by the church. The Supreme Court recently affirmed 
that position. At no time is the school to offer religion in 
such way as to promote “the establishment of religion” 
through union of church and state. But the time has come 
when the Supreme Court of our land might well be called 
on to pass upon the constitutionality of a procedure whereby 
our schools and our educators, without ecclesiastical or de- 
nominational preferment, would recognize that American 
culture without the presentation of religion is emasculated 
and feeble and unworthy. 

Mr. Justice Jackson concurred with his colleagues in 
the now famous Champaign case, but, although concurring, 
he wrote a separate opinion which calls upon us who are 
responsible for at least a sector of American education to 
re-study our American public school system and to find the 
reasonable, rightful place which religion deserves. 


“While we may and should end such formal and ex- 
plicit instruction as the Champaign plan and can at all 
times prohibit teaching of creed and catechism and cere- 
monial and can forbid forthright proselyting in the schools, 
I think it remains to be demonstrated whether it is pos- 
sible, even if desirable, to comply with such demands as 
plaintiff's completely to isolate and cast out of secular 
education all that some people may reasonably regard as 
religious instruction. Perhaps subjects such as mathe- 
matics, physics, or chemistry are, or can be, completely 
secularized. But it would not seem practical to teach 
either practice or appreciation of the arts if we are to 
forbid exposure of youth to any religious influences. 
Music without sacred music, architecture minus the 
cathedral, or painting without the scriptural themes would 
be eccentric and incomplete, even from a secular point 
of view. Yet the inspirational appeal of religion in these 
guises is often stronger than in forthright sermon. Even 
such a ‘science’ as biology raises the issue between evolu- 
tion and creation as an explanation of our presence on 
this planet. Certainly a course in English literature that 
omitted the Bible and other powerful uses of our mother 
tongue for religious ends would be pretty barren. And 
I should suppose it is a proper, if not an indispensable, 
part of preparation for a worldly life to know the roles 
that religion and religions have played in the tragic story 
of mankind. The fact is that, for good or for ill, nearly 
everything in our culture worth transmitting, everything 
which gives meaning to life, is saturated with religious 
influences, derived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity 
—both Catholic and Protestant—and other faiths ac- 
cepted by a large part of the world’s peoples. One can 
hardly respect a system of education that would leave 
the student wholly ignorant of the currents of religious 
thought that move the world society for a part in which 
he is being prepared.” 


If Mr. Justice Jackson’s thinking is shared by his col- 
leagues of the Court, we have been wrong in our shallow 
belief that our Constitution forbade us as schoolmen (not 
as churchmen, mind you) to bring religion (not religion 
as a divisive factor of controversy and argument, but re- 
ligion as a unifying bond) into the classroom for the teach- 
ing of our students. 

I hear the cautions and objections and questions that come 
to your mind, if you have followed me to this point. 

“But would there not be serious, obstructing criticism?” 
I assume there would be. Such criticism would come from 
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that portion of our citizenry that counts itself atheistic and 
would bar all reference in our public education to religion 
and to God. Such criticism would come, likewise, from 
certain portions of our church friends who would be dis- 
quieted to have any aspects of religion brought into the 
classroom without the peculiar and definite interpretation 
which their church may put upon the historical record. 
Both groups, representing the two extremes of criticism, will 
be given sympathetic ear, but to yield to this kind of pres- 
sure, whether atheistic as in the Champaign case, or ecclesi- 
astical and denominational, of the sort that too often has 
kept religion out of the classroom, would be to agree that 
the substance of education shall be a least-common-denomi- 
nator-substance agreed upon by popular vote. 

There is for us American educators a body of history, 
science, political science, economics, and fine arts which we 
present in our classrooms. We believe that it is a worthy 
representation of our American cultural heritage. It is 
surely not impossible that the scholarship and educational 
leadership represented in such a group as this Association is 
capable of forging a subject-matter and developing adequate 
techniques of instruction that would give religion a place 
in our accepted curricula comparable to the place now occu- 
pied by the sciences, the social studies, and the humanities. 
Religion is no more “a hot” subject than economics and 
politics; our educational system has disciplined itself to 
teach these debatable subjects with sufficient objectivity, 
and the student is given the materials from which he can 
make his own reasoned judgment. In spite of sporadic 
criticism, this pedagogical procedure has come to be nation- 
ally accepted. It is not beyond our ability and capacity to 
do the same for religion, so that the heritage of our Amer- 
ican culture and life can be presented whole and complete 
and in its proper frame of reference. 

Let me comment that this is by no means a plea for the 
school to take over the work of the church. The task of 
the church remains intact: It is the task of bringing living 
men into living relations with a living God; the school 
can't do that. But if the school can gain its freedom to teach 
religion as a part of the American heritage, it may be true 
that the church will not have the number of young religious 
illiterates to deal with that it now has. And it may also be 
true that that great group of our American young people 
who come under no church influence, either Cathilic or 
Protestant, Jewish, or Gentile, may have some glimmering 
notion of what this power is in life which has made men 
and women like Father Damien of Molikai and Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Martin Luther and St. Francis, 
St. Paul, and the Jesus of both Christmas and Easter. 

“But what would we teach?” I have great respect for 
the series of brochures which the American Council on 
Education has produced through the process of group dis- 
cussion and group writing. I believe that they have added 
materially to our understanding of educational procedures. I 
should hope that our educational associations, such as the 
Council and this body, would inaugurate circles of study and 
discussion from which might come proposed substance for such 
courses. | should hope that the freedom would allow for 
the addition of religious material in our present courses in 
the humanities, the social studies and the sciences, where 
such additions are pertinent. I should hope, furthermore, 


_that there would be provision for new courses in religion 


at all grade levels from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school—the culture of religion, the philosophy of religion, 
the biographies of religion, the literature of religion. 

But no man single-handed can answer the question of sub- 
stance. The answer must come from the body of our Amer- 
ican educators and teachers, born of a genuine distress that 


we have omitted religion in our curriculum, and strength- 
ened by a determination, with full regard for our country’s 
law, to make good that glaring defect. 

The schools must give complete support to the church in 
honest and vigilant effort to keep homiletics and propagan- 
dizing out of the classroom, and it will be one of the primary 
responsibilities of the educator to study and maintain the 
line of demarcation, in Justice Jackson’s words, between 
“instruction” and “proselyting,” between “imparting knowl- 
edge” and “evangelism.” But my faith in the ability of our 
educational leaders is great, and I am confident that they 
can make this division with large satisfactions. 

“But can we do it with our present teaching staffs?” In 
that question I find the most serious and baffling obstacle to . 
the entire proposal. It must be seriously questioned if large 
numbers of our teachers are prepared to take over at once 
so new, so delicate, so significant a task. 

Our teachers have been trained for the most part in our 
public school system with its policy of studied disregard for 
all things religious. They have sought their specialization in 
colleges and graduate schools which in large measure have 
barred religion from any significant place in the curriculum 
—colleges and graduate schools sympathetic to a scholarship 
which is skeptical toward religion, in many cases cynical 
toward religion, in some cases hostile toward religion. 

Our teachers may not in large numbers be alert to the 
need, and even when the need is upon them, they may well 
feel that they have no adequate grasp of a pedagogy of 
religion that will allow them to teach effectively. 

It would seem to me that two heavy responsibilities are 
upon us. The first is for a recruitment of teachers which shall 
bring to the profession, not alone more men and women, 
but rather men and women of right minds and right hearts 
for this work we count of greatest importance. That holds 
true, whether we are to continue our present curricula as 
they stand or reform them according to the lacks which the 
revealing mirror of scrutiny has shown. 


We appear to be about the only profession not deeply 
concerned to perpetuate itself with strength. The church 
certainly is doing its utmost to attract strong young men 
to the profession of the ministry, and in that effort we shall 
wish them well. Business today sends its most persuasive 
salesmen to the college to corner the “B.M.O.C.”, the 
college leader, and steer him into the wide ways of making 
money. We of the profession of education have been less 
active. And the time has come, I suggest in all earnestness, 
when individual colleges and groups of regional colleges 
may well hold conferences for students who have the apti- 
tude and the personality and the minds to be teachers and 
scholars, that they may be given a picture of the needs of 
our schools and colleges and the opportunities which are 
there to answer those needs. 

But there is a second obligation; not alone that of 
recruitment, but also that of providing a reasonable peda- 
gogy of religion, if we are to find a place for religion in the 
curricula of our public institutions. For one may well ask: 
How does one present religion as a great civilizing cultural 
force? As a potent factor in a great national tradition? As a 
subject comparable to science and art and literature? Our 
colleges and universities through their departments of educa- 
tion must have a principal role in answering that question. 

That, to be sure, is a solution for tomorrow to the query: 
Can our present teachers handle the new materials of re- 
ligion And is there any work where tomorrow is more 
constantly in the mind of the worker, than the work of 
the teacher? 

To hold, as it were, the mirror up to education! But 
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mirrors can be such embarrassing objects, particularly the 
magnifying kind that seem to multiply the bristles on a 
man’s early-morning face and make it look like a section 
of the Black Forest. Mirrors have a way of emphasizing 
the unpleasant, of crying aloud about those things which 
are lacking. Neither are they silent about those things which 
are present—half-moons that make one’s eyes look like a 
football player’s eves greased to face the sun, ruts and 
grooves in the skin that the friends call friendly wrinkles, 
but enemies see as trenches in the losing war with old age, 
and then that funny, crinkly portion of the human anatomy 
below the sagging chin which looks like nothing so much as 
the neck of the Christmas turkey. Mirrors are seldom kind. 
And we men, we of the modest, retiring sex, fear them most 
dreadfully for their unkindliness. Our stronger partners are 
said to glory in mirrors, sitting long hours contemplating 
their beauty in reflection. But we of the trousered sex—No, 
that isn’t sufficiently discriminating any longer !—how shall 
I differentiate? We of the short-hair sex—that, too, is 
insufficient ; we of the tenor-and-baritone sex—but some of 
the radio voices usurp that distinction. Let it stand, then, 
simply and realistically, we of the dominated sex, use mir- 
rors very largely to bring to our attention the actuality of 
things wanting—those things like shaving and_ haircuts 
which we ought to have done, and those things like the 
tangible consequences of the nightout, which we ought not 
to have done. 

And so, as one attempts to hold the mirror up to Ameri- 





Industry’s Responsibilities in a 
Changing World 


can education one may, if he looks closely, find much to 
admire. But for most of us the response is the listing of 
things which are wanting. We haven't won for our staffs 
of teachers their rightful recognition in the community. 
Although we have worked at it, our programs of physical 
education, if we are to judge by the number of draftee 
rejects, have not achieved their full purposes. We have not 
succeeded in making citizenship the flaming subject which 
our Russian colleagues apparently have. And we have failed 
to engender the love of learning and the passion for truth, 
if we are to be realistic about our alumni, that we dreamed 
we might bring to the students of our yesterday. 

But it is of two other wants that I have spoken tonight. 
For in the mirror I think I see a distorted reflection of the 
academic integrity which we profess to teach: being human, 
we have been fallible, and the lesson of the classroom was 
sometimes forgotten in the Battle of the Budget or the wooing 
of the prize-bulls in our neighboring faculty corral. And in 
the mirror, too, I believe I see the pattern of our American 
heritage of culture as we teach it as a pie with a slice cut 
out. We have said that slice of American and world culture 
was religion. We have explained with care that it was cut 
out, not because it was unimportant, although our action 
carried that assumption, but because we couldn’t agree to 
leave it in. Well, putting it in the simplest of language, we 
haven’t got along very well leaving it out; maybe for the 
sake of the future as well as for the obligation to the past, 
we'd jolly well better agree to put it in. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 





HE topic on which I have been asked to speak is 

“Industry’s Responsibilities In A Changing World.” 

I wonder if that topic intrinsically doesn’t indicate 
some confusion in thinking? To me there is a connotation 
that this change is something new. But let’s stop to think. 
The one thread that has run through all history—history of 
decades that we read in books; history of centuries that we 
read in the rocks and the stars—is that of change. History, 
in itself, is a record of change. If there were no changes 
there would be nothing to record. So we must recognize 
that the world is constantly changing. That management 
always has operated in a changing world and always will, 
and we might even deduce that were it not for change and 
the constant need for decision to meet change that there 
would be no need for management, and that the Society for 
the Advancement of Management would have no reason for 
existence. 

The human tendency to regard change as something new 
is readily understandable. As children we live in a relatively 
unchanging and secure environment. It is probable that, for 
at least the first fifteen years of our lives, we will grow up 
in the same house, in the same town, with the same friends 
and the same parents. We are secure and what little change 
affects us is so gradual that we are not aware of it. It is 
not until we have been out on our own for some ten years 
that we become aware that change, slow or rapid, has taken 
place and this makes us unsure and insecure. It is natural 
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that we respond with resentment to this disturbing thing 
which threatens us and which we begin to fear is not a tran- 
sitory phenomenon but a continuing one which will hover 
about us and threaten us with unforeseen and unforeseeable 
dangers to cope with which we may be poorly equipped. So 
we resent, fear, and hate change. 

When Moran and Mack were going strong in vaudeville 
as the “Two Black Crows,” one of them would pull a 
harmonica out of his pocket and start to play a wobbly tune. 
The other would regard him with great distaste for a few 
seconds and finally say, “Boy, even if dat wuz good I 
wouldn’t like it.” And we humans regard change in exactly 
the same way. Even if it is good; even if it is good for 
humanity; even if it is good for us; we don’t like it. 

Some of the more adventurous and courageous of us wel- 
come change and make it our servants or the servants of 
humanity. They, for good or evil, become our outstanding 
leaders. Others adjust themselves to change as it comes 
‘along and prosper accordingly. But most of us are like 
the farmer who had seen his 100th birthday anniversary. A 
reporter went out to interview him, and to get the inter- 
view started said, “Mr. Brown, it must be wonderful to be 
privileged to live a hundred years. You must have seen a 
great many changes.” 

“Yes sir, 1 hev. And by Hokey, I’ve been agin every one 
of them.” 

Change is the one great irresistible force. You can slow 
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it down, you can speed it up, but you can’t stop it. Change 
has two other names: Orderly—even tempoed change is 
called “evolution;” disorderly—highly speeded change is 
called “revolution.” Revolution is that which comes about 
when evolution or change is slowed too much. If the flow- 
ing waters of change are dammed too long; if the resistance 
to change takes the form of building an ever higher dam 
without the diversion of the waters to other channels, the 
ever rising pressure eventually finds a weak spot and bursts 
through to wreck the dam and carry woe and destruction 
before it. This is revolution—ruthless and destructive—and 
the greatest victim of its destruction is likely to be human 
rights. 

The topic possibly has another connotation which may be 
that change has given management added responsibility. I 
wonder whether this connotation will stand up under ques- 
tioning? I'll challenge any one of you to point to one 
responsibility that lies with management today that manage- 
ment, as such, didn’t have fifty years ago. Haven’t these 
responsibilities that loom so large today always been there? 
Has management ever had the moral right to act in such 
a way as to endanger the welfare of people? True, some 
management has acted as though it had and, as a result, we 
have the Pure Food Drug Act, the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act and dozens of others. 

But the moral responsibility has always been there and 
whenever management has failed to recognize its responsi- 
bilities to others an aroused public has disciplined and regu- 
lated it with laws, commissions and bureaus. The responsi- 
bilities of management are inherent in its job without 
regard to external change, and are co-extensive with the 
powers of management and effects of its decisions. If we 
accept this statement as basic how can we say that man- 
agement has new responsibilities just because of changes 
which have been going on since the beginning of creation? 
Hasn't the manager always had the responsibility that goes 
with leadership? Hasn’t he always had the responsibility 
that goes with being a vital factor in the economy and so- 
ciety of a Democracy? Isn’t the great emergent phenomenon 
in the field of management not that change is new; not that 
there are new responsibilities; but that enlightened manage- 
ment is becoming aware of the full breadth of its responsi- 
bilities ? 

Let’s not, in a frenzy of self-accusation, be too hard on 
past management. Management is a product of the times 
in which it operates. Individual management cannot get 
too far ahead of its times and survive as management. Nor 
can management assume all of the blame for past failure 
in recognition of responsibility. Let’s look at the educators 
for example. I attended an outstanding graduate business 
school of one of the largest universities in the country where 
they taught me the techniques of business management but 
not one word did they teach me of my future responsibili- 
ties to society as a manager. 

However, if we are as smart as we are supposed, and 
paid to be, we won't look to the deficiencies of others as 
excuses for our own. And if we are that smart we will 
as many, but not enough, leaders of management have done, 
say to ourselves, “While we, of necessity, are assuming 
those responsibilities the public has forced upon us, is it 
possible that there are areas of responsibilities of which 
we are aware but in which the public has not yet caught 
up with us? 

To the end of answering this question let’s look at some 
of the general fields of managerial responsibilities which we 
all recognize. Rather than to attempt an enumeration of 
the detailed responsibilities, possibly our purpose will be 





served by enumerating the objects to which the responsibili- 
ties accrue: 


First, management is responsible to the stockholder 
first for the conservation of his assets and second for a 
return on his investment commensurate with his wishes. 

Second, it is responsible to its employees— 

(1) for steady employment— insofar as this is 
possible. 

(2) for the highest possible wages consistent with 
the greatest good for the national economy; 
for understanding and friendly relationships 
as a human being. 

(3) healthful and pleasant working conditions. 


Third, it is responsible to its customers, suppliers and 
all other business contacts for honorable and friendly 
business dealings. 


Fourth, it is responsible to the consumer for a high 
quality product at the lowest possible price, all other in- 
terests considered. 


Fifth, it is responsible to the community in which it 
lies or to which its influence extends for being a good 
citizen. 


All of these can be elaborated upon and added to but for 
my purposes the elaborations and additions will be merely 
more of the same and for my purposes these are sufficient. 

A cursory examination ot these responsibilities reveals a 
common denominator—people. Stockholders are people; 
employees are people; customers and suppliers are essen- 
tially people; consumers are people and when we speak of 
communities we really mean people. And even our cate- 
gories are overlapping. One person could be and often is, 
a citizen of the community, a stockholder, an employee and 
a consumer. So it is impossible to say that management is 
responsible to any one group of people but we can say that 
management is responsible to people and only to people. 

With this as a premise we may then ask ourselves: To 
how many people is management responsible. 

First what does management do? A man arrived late 
at a cocktail party and was introduced to a young man who 
had quite evidently come in early and had made the most 
of his alcoholic opportunities. In order to give him a chance 
to talk about himself, he asked, “Where are you from?” 

“T am from the X Y Zhee Company.” 

“What do you do there?” 

“I’m a manazher.” 

“Well what do you do as a manager?” 

“IT make dechizhions.” 

And that’s about it. We make decisions. And little do 
we know how far-reaching these decisions may be. If we 
make a decision which involves hiring men, we may be the 
cause of great joy to some family where income is needed 
and if we decide that some men must be laid off we may 
be the helpless cause of great tragedy to a home in great 
need. But these are possible immediate consequences. If 
many managers make similar decisions in unwitting con- 
cert, a great wave of economic or social consequences can 
be built up. The fact that each manager may be taking 
the only action possible to him or may be yielding to pres- 
sures which may be, at that time, beyond his control or 
even his comprehension, is beside the point. The possible 
results of his decisions are the things with which we are 
concerned. 

I have touched upon the fact that if any agency in our 
society repeatedly does something, right or wrong, which 
is inimical to the interests of the public, or something even 
which the public, ignorant of the effects, doesn’t like, the 
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people will force the enactment of regulatory and, prob- 
ably, punitive laws. By failure to police ourselves business 
has brought down upon itself law after law, regulation 
after regulation, and agency after agency. We complain 
bitterly the bureaucrats are driving us headlong for social- 
ism but maybe, if we are smart, we will use our complain- 
ing time and energy to see how much of what has happened 
is our own fault and how far we have held open the door 
for the power-mad demagogue. 


Now, if it is true we are responsible only to an amor- 
phous group of peorle and we are held responsible for acts 
of omission or commission which bring upon the public 
real or imaginary ills, isn’t it quite probable that, in the 
ultimate analysis, we are responsible to al] the people? Or, 
if anyone in management wants to dispute that conclusion, 
wouldn’t it be smarter, in his own selfish interest if for no 
more worthy reason, to save his breath and ponder on the 
advisability of governing his actions as though he were re- 
sponsible to all of the people? 


To put the point positively and broadly: Business man- 
agement has the burdensome responsibility which arises out 
of the very nature of its job, its collective power and its 
position of trust to operate business in such a manner that 
it will serve to the best advantage the best long range in- 
terests of the public at large. And if it fails, through 
ignorance, negligence, incompetence, or greed, the public 
will demand change and may, as history so clearly shows, 
grasp the first or most plausible change at hand without 
regard to whether that change is progressive or retrogressive. 


This is a very large order for management and demands 
a change in our manner of executive training. Top man- 
agement must have an intimate working knowledge of eco- 
nomics, a working knowledge of social forces and must be 
possessed of a strong social conscience. 

Business management must take the lead or we shall have 
a different economic and social system. 

But here is the heartening thing. We now come back to 
the principal point developed in the first part of this talk: 
“The great emergent phenomenon in the field of manage- 
ment is that enlightened management is becoming aware of 
the full breadth of its responsibilities to society.” 

One of the great outstanding proofs of this statement is 
the existence of the Committee for Economic Development. 
Here, under the leading businessmen of the country, edu- 
cators and businessmen working side by side are carrying 
on deep objective research into social and economic prob- 
lems to come up with the facts regardless of who may be hit. 

It is the first national organization in this country spon- 
sored by business for wholly unselfish and objective re- 
search in the interests of all the people and it is supported 
by that vanguard of intelligent management which has come 
to the realization of its public responsibility. 

The National Planning Association, differently consti- 
tuted but financed largely by business, is doing good work 
along similar but not identical lines. 

The readiness with which business leaders enter govern- 
ment service at great sacrifice to themselves and generally 
with only adverse criticism as their ultimate reward is an- 
other indicator. 

But the greatest indicator is the attitude which one sees 
in talking with those in high executive positions, in meet- 
ings such as this and in other evidences of the acceptance of 
social responsibility. 

True, there is still a preponderance of rugged individual- 
ists wearing blinders, and there will always be many of 
them left, but their ranks are thinning with time as the 
younger men step into the top positions. 





In a speech of this kind I have frequently to pause to 
explain myself, lest someone in the audience consider me 
a radical or a socialist. Here, again, I pause to say I be- 
lieve in the American economic and social system; I believe 
in the freedom of opportunity; I believe in decentralization 
with a minimum of federal power; I believe a welter of ill 
and hastily conceived so-called social reforms can wreck 


our economy. I believe in these because in them lie the 
foundation stones of the edifice of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. But we have to make them work and the only way 
to do that is to see we have leaders with social conscience. 


But even management with a conscience is not enough. 
There is one more ingredient. Christ said, “Hide not thy 
light under a bushel.” There is a modern version of this 
which says, “It is not enough to be good—you have to ap- 
pear to be good.” 


It is not enough that management shoulder the full bur- 
den of its responsibility, but it must let the people to whom 
it is responsible know what it is doing. This is a matter 
of public relations. As many of you have heard me say, 
“Public relations is not advertising or publicity, although 
these may be ancillary techniques. Public relations is first 
a way of life and a method of handling our daily contacts 
with people.” 


The society in setting up the specifications for this talk, 
asked me to be specific and this might well be a point to 
start, with some assemblance of what I mean by the effect 
of executive decision on the economy and the areas in which 
managerial social conscience should operate. 


If management in an effort to work to the best interests 
of its own company builds up excessive inventories which 
demand a cancellation of orders on a downturn of business 
it does the economy a great injustice for the reason that if 
enough in management do this it not only makes materials 
scarcer and aggravates inflation with higher prices, but on 
the downturn it accentuates cancellations and the retraction 
in the economy. If it is wrong for management generally 
to take such action it is wrong for the individual. If man- 
agement in key industrial situations grants wage raises, 
which can only lead to inflation, it forces all other man- 
agements into a pattern. It is committing a social and eco- 
nomic sin. And if management, in greed for profits, de- 
mands profits in excess of that which is fair in the light of 
the needs of the business or the rewards of the stockholders 
it is committing an economic and social sin, and if, in order 
to maintain high prices management curtails operations 
when profits could be made at lower prices with higher 
operations it is committing a most grievous economic sin. 
With these few examples I think any of you can expand the 
area of management’s responsibility. 


The fact is that industry has been wholly unable to see 
the need of telling the public exactly what business is about, 
what business is doing, the percentage of the sales dollar 
which is usually retained as earnings and the effect, of 
profits on our economy. Not only have they generally been 
unable to do this but in the few efforts that have been 
made, there has generally been the failure to couch the in- 
formation in terms which the reader would understand. 
If the public is to permit the existence of business as it is 
now carried on, and don’t forget for one minute that busi- 
ness, labor union, or anything else, exists only at the will 
of the public, then the public must know about business 
and the many benefits which they gain from business oper- 
ation. To elaborate on this subject would be a speech in 
itself, but instead of a speech I would like to tell you a 
few of the things we are doing in our own Company to let 
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people know how we operate, what we make as profits, 
what percentage of the dollar goes to the stockholder and 
the percentage that is retained to make more jobs for people. 

Industry has two great tasks. First, as a concomitant 
of its position of power, it must operate business in the 
nterests of the public. This is not incompatible with the 
best interests of the business and most certainly does include 
the making of profits. 

Second, it must tell its story and tell it convincingly. 
i:very customer, every stockholder, every employee and every 
member of the public must understand that industry is a 
cooperative effort, and that our whole way of life depends 
ipon it. Our economy is complex. American production 
s the only barrier that stands between a free economy and 
ommunistic chaos. It is the hope of the world, and its 
inderlying principles must be dynamic and militant. We 
cannot be defensive. We must believe in our principles 
wholeheartedly, completely, and we must establish policies 


to carry out aggressively and intelligently the management 
techniques that have made our industry great. We cannot 
proceed if we make mental reservations. 

The chips are down. We are faced today with a blood- 
less war of ideology. America’s entire economic concept is 
under fire not only abroad, but at home. We are playing 
to win, and lip service is not enough. In this situation so 
much depends on team play that we must imbue every 
member of the public with the worth of our cause and con- 
vince them of the promise our system of private initiative 
holds. 

If industry accepts its economic and social responsibilities 
and tells its story honestly and completely we are prepared 
to meet any change. We will be masters of our fate. Not 
slaves. 

The great blaze of hope that lights the horizon comes 
from the fact that intelligent management is rising to the 
call. 


Share of Production Plan 


WORKER PRODUCTIVITY AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By ALAN J. WOODFIELD, Personnel Relations Supervisor, Continental Paper Company, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Delivered to the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, Chicago, Illinois, November 9, 1947 


WO years ago at a National Industrial Conference 

Board panel in New York, there began the chain of 

events that led my company to install the “Rucker 
Share of Production Plan” with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of our union, Local 299, United Paper Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. That occasion was the speech of Allen W. Rucker 
on “Worker Productivity and What It Means.” 

In the first month after the Plan became effective at 
Continental Paper Company, our employees, through in- 
creased productivity, increased their earnings 20.1 %—in the 
second month earnings went up 30.7%. No one knows 
how much more employees may earn—the only limit is the 
productivity of Men, Management and Machinery, work- 
ing as a team. 

The “Rucker Share of Production Plan” technically is 
NOT a profit-sharing plan, but rather a non-arbitrary prin- 
ciple for sharing with employees the Production Values out 
of which must come wage payrolls, all operating costs and 
profits, if any. Employee earnings are not geared to, or 
contingent upon, net profit. 

Although used now for nine years by one New England 
firm, five years by another and three years by a large Cana- 
dian manufacturer, Continental Paper Company and Local 
299 of the United Paper Workers of America are the first 
in the United States to incorporate the ‘Rucker Share of 
Production Plan” in a union-management contract. 

The purpose of this Plan is to provide a means whereby 
all of our hourly employees may have an opportunity of 
increasing their immediate earnings and of creating a Pen- 
sion Fund to provide Retirement Income. To these ends, 
this Plan provides that employees will receive a definite 
share of the Production Values which they help to create. 

The Plan recognizes the efforts of the employees as a 
team—as one group and offers rewards to each one on the 
same basis. Under this Plan, Continental Paper Company 
becomes a truly cooperative enterprise. 

The Plan is based on two homely truths: 

1. The only money which a company can pay out is 


that collected from customers for goods made and 
sold. Vhis money must first be used to pay for the 


materials and supplies which the company uses in 
manufacturing its product. (In our case waste 
paper, pulp, repair parts, coal, packing materials, 
etc.). The money that is left after paying for these 
materials and supplies is known as Production 
Values. 

2. Payrolls and production values rise and fall to- 
gether: if production values can be increased, pay- 
rolls and individual compensation can be expanded 
automatically. Extensive research has shown that 
for the United States as a whole, pay is propor- 
tionate to productivity and payrolls are and have 
been a consistent and stable percentage of produc- 
tion values. This is equally true for individual in- 
dustries and individual firms—our own experience 
over a five-year period was that payroll averaged 
30.51% of production values and in no one year 
was it more than %2% from this average. 

The company guarantees to its hourly employees 30.51% 
of the production values (the portion of sales values cre- 
ated inside the plant) which they, together with manage- 
ment and machinery, create. 

The per cent is not an arbitrary one, but represents the 
share which earnings have been of production values over 
a long period of time. In other words, we have simply 
guaranteed our employees the share they normally receive 
of produced wealth. 

The dollar value of 30.51% of Production Values will 
be placed to the credit of employees in a separate account 
on the company’s books. 

The Share of Production Plan is not Profit-Sharing, 
although it is often so labelled. Under a profit-sharing plan, 
employees receive an arbitrary share of the profit. Profit is 
what remains after all expenses are met, including fixed or 
rigid charges over which employees have little or no con- 
trol such as, replacement of tools, insurance, taxes, admin- 
istrative salaries, interest on indebtedness, etc. It is obvious 
that employee’s earnings under a profit-sharing plan would 
be regulated to a large degree by these rigid expenses. 
Under the Share of Production Plan, employees receive 
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30.51% of the difference between the sales value of pro- 
duction and the value of materials used (both largely con- 
trollable by employees) whether or not the company makes 
any profit. The fixed expenses are paid out of the com- 
pany’s share—69.49%; the remainder (if any) becomes 
profit. But profit or no, the employee’s share of 30.51 cents 
of every dollar of production values is guaranteed. 

In actual operation, the plan is extremely simple. 
required no additional personnel or record-keeping. 

Employees continue to receive their legal and contractual 
straight-time and overtime rates of pay on the established 
pay-days. Additional share of production earnings are com- 
puted and paid every four weeks. The computations and 
payments are fully explained to the employees in a Share of 
Production Statement. 

At the end of each accounting period (every four weeks), 
the total Production Values are determined and 30.51% 
of the dollar amount of such values is credited to the em- 
ployee’s Share of Production Account. The weekly pay- 
rolls for the four weeks are debited to this account. 

If the credit is greater than the amount paid in regular 
wages, the difference is paid out as follows: one-quarter 
of the credit in each period will be placed in a reserve ac- 
count which will be balanced out twice a year. The re- 
maining three-quarters will be divided, one-half into im- 
mediate cash payments to all employees and the other one- 
half deposited in the Pension Fund to provide Retirement 
Income. 

For example, if the credit balance at the end of any 
period is $32,000, then $8,000 (one-quarter) will be placed 
in reserve and the remaining $24,000 will be divided, one- 
half ($12,000) for immediate cash payments to employees 
and the other half ($12,000) for the Pension Fund. 

Technically, production values should be determined and 
share of production payments made not oftener than every 
six months, because of seasonal influences and certain other 
fluctuations. However, believing that supplemental earn- 
ings should reflect employees’ current efforts, we are mak- 
ing these payments every four weeks. The amount held in 
reserve is intended to offset possible fluctuations. When the 
wages paid in any period are greater than the Share of 
Production Credit, then the difference will be met by the 
reserve account. 

Twice each year, just before vacation time and Christ- 
mas, the reserve account will be closed out. Any money 
remaining in the account will be paid out, one-half in cash 
and one-half in the Pension Fund. If the reserve account 
shows a deficit when it is closed out the Company will ab- 
sorb it, starting the account clear for the next half year. 

It is important to note that the Company guarantees to 
pay out three-quarters of the amount due in any period, 
regardless of the condition of the reserve account. 

The amount available for cash distribution each period 
(and at the closing of the reserve account) is distributed 
to employees in proportion to regular pay previously re- 
ceived. For example, if the total cash distribution is $12,000 
and the previously disbursed payroll is $103,000, then the 
supplemental payment represents 11.5% of the total wages 
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paid. Each employee, therefore, receives 11.5% of his 
actual wages (including overtime) for the four-week period. 
This method assures that every employee shares equitably 
in the distribution of added earnings and it preserves with- 
out discrimination the wage rate differentials currently in 
force. 

The Pension Fund payments are allocated to the credit 
of employees in the same manner as cash payments. The 
money is used to buy single-premium individual paid-up 
annuities, so that employee’s guaranteed retirement income 
increases each time money is deposited in the Pension Fund. 

The Share of Production is for the hourly workers of 
our company. The salaried employees receive additional 
earnings (over and above regular salaries) from a Partici- 
pating Earnings Plan. There is also a separate retirement 
plan for salaried employees. 

During the first year of operation under the Share of 
Production Plan, employees have averaged a cash increase 
of over 17¢ per hour—with an equal amount set aside in 
pensions. These calculations are based on an average hourly 
rate of $1.38. 

In the first 48 weeks’ operation of the plan, the company 
has paid out $325,400 in Share of Production earnings 
over and above regular pay of $1,395,000. 


Thus, the average employee’s ($1.38 rate) yearly earn- 
ings have been, if he worked steadily, over $3,950 in cash, 
with an additional $435 towards retirement or a total of 
$4,385 a year, not counting holiday or vacation pay. 


CONCLUSION 


The Share of Production Plan is not Profit-Sharing, 
although it is often so labelled. Under a profit-sharing 
plan, employees receive an arbitrary share of the profit. 
Profit is what remains after all expenses are met, including 
fixed or rigid charges over which the employees have little 
or no control, such as replacement of tools, insurance, taxes, 
administrative salaries, interest on indebtedness, etc. It is 
obvious that employee’s earnings under a profit-sharing plan 
would be regulated to a large degree by these rigid expenses. 
Under the Share of Production Plan, employees receive 
30.51% of the difference between the sales value of pro- 
duction and the value of materials used (both largely con- 
trollable by employees) whether or not the company makes 
any profit. The fixed expenses are paid out of the com- 
pany’s share—69.49%; the remainder, if any, becomes 
profit. But profit or no, the employee’s share of 30.51 cents 
of every dollar of production values is guaranteed. 

How much more employees can earn under this plan, no 
one knows—but this everyone in our organization knows; 
there is no more of a ceiling on employees’ earnings than 
there is on company profit. 

In the words of our President, W. J. Alford, Jr.: “We 
have always wanted our employees to feel that our business 
is cooperatively conducted. This Plan sharpens and crystal- 
lizes that policy—it is a definite method of demonstrating 


that we at Continental make money WITH our employees, 
NOT out of them.” 
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